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Madeline Mixer Oral History Transcript 


Interviewer: Harvey Schwartz [HS] 
Interviewee: Madeline Mixer [MM] 
Date: March 10, 1998 


[Begin Tape 1 - Side 1 (A)] 

HS: This is Harvey Schwartz. I am in Berkeley, California with Madeline Mixer. Today 

is the 10th of March 1998, and this is part of the Labor Archives and Research 
Center Oral History Project. 

Madeline, I was going to ask you a few questions about your background: when you 
were born, where you were born and where you grew up. Things like that. 

MM: All right. I was born in 1928 in San Diego, California. My mother's Swedish father and 
other relatives had moved there in 1896, so they were long-tenn residents of San Diego. 

HS: Where was your dad from? What country? 

MM: Actually, he was born in Needles, California. His father was an English Canadian and 
was operating a store there because a railroad was being built in that area and that was a 
good retail place. His mother was Pennsylvania Dutch or came from a German colony in 
Philadelphia. She was bom in Philadelphia. Three out of my grandmothers and 
grandfathers were born on this continent and the other was a Swedish immigrant. 

HS: I see. What was your dad doing in San Diego? 

MM: His father had moved from Needles to San Diego and established a retail hardware store - 
a department store, actually. In those days, department stores were smaller. There was a 
dry goods side and a hardware side. My father, for the years that I knew him, managed 
the hardware side. When his father died, he inherited that. 

HS: And what was your actual birth date? You said the year, but... 

MM: April 6, 1928. 

HS: So you’re growing up in San Diego. Tell me a little bit about your childhood, a little 

bit about your mom. I surmise your mother figures pretty importantly in your life. 
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MM: Very important, very important. She had been a teacher and by the time I was able to 

know what was going on - 1 was the youngest of three daughters - and by that time she 
had divorced my father. That was a great shock to him. In those days, one didn’t do that, 
but she did. [Laughing.] We knew my father well enough to know why. So that was 
actually very helpful to know that. 

HS: Do you care to go into that? 

MM: Well, he was a very different personality. We saw him from time to time and it was 
evident that the two didn’t go together. 

My mother was a great self-study. She learned a great number of things. In her work as a 
teacher she had had a course in small magazines, so the rest of her life she read the small 
magazines of opinion. She took The Nation, she read The New Republic, she read The 
Progressive, and a lot of different economic and political opinion-makers. 

HS: Can you place The Progressive for me? That one I don’t remember. 

MM: That was probably in the maybe ‘50s and ‘60s and it was out of the territory in 

Wisconsin. 

HS: La Follette stuff? 

MM: Yes. And her only argument about that was that it had very long essays, very long 

articles, and she found it difficult to get it read. And it came every week or two. 

HS: What year or approximately what year were your parents divorced? 

MM: I think right around 1930. 

HS: And you were born in ’28 so you were quite young at that time. 

MM: Yes. 

HS: So your mother basically she’s sort of a La Follette New Republic liberal, it sounds 

like. 

MM: [Laughing.] Right. 

HS: Was she involved in politics? 

MM: Well, she was not opinionated about politics, I think, until FDR came in - Franklin 

Roosevelt - that made a Democrat out of her. She was a lifelong Democrat. She was very 
active in the Democratic Party in her later years in Kensington. She was well-known to a 
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lot of the politicians in California like Pat Brown because she was one of those people 
who went out and sat in front of supennarkets and registered voters. She would often say 
to me that [given] the level of economic capabilities of the people she was registering, 
she was really shocked when some of them registered Republican because she thought 
they ought to be Democrats. But, of course, she couldn't tell them that. She had to 
register anybody who came to the store. 

HS: Just for the records, she died in what year and at what age? 

MM: She died at 101 in 1993. 

HS: What was her full name? 

MM: Vera Martin Holcomb. 

HS: And your dad's name was? 

MM: Frost Holcomb. Samuel Frost Holcomb, III. 

HS: Do you have any sense of why your mother moved in this direction? Teachers aren't 

necessarily politically active democratic liberal types necessarily. Do you know why 
she moved in this direction? 

MM: She was always very interested in economics - that's where she studied on her own. She 

has said a number of times in my hearing that you can read these very thick academic 
famous tomes on economics and in the middle of it you come upon a section that says, 
"Well, we don't really know why this happens, but it just happens this way." All the theory 
has to be put down by academics but that's not the real reason things had to happen that 
way. And I think that particularly interested her in the obvious situation under Hoover, 
who didn’t know what to do in the face of a terrible depression. FDR came in and did 
some things. 

Of course, the fact that FDR had a very activist wife, Eleanor Roosevelt, was very 
supportive of my mother's ideas. Because my mother was very proud of her Swedish 
heritage and felt that Sweden knew more about doing things in the right way. As she said 
once, her father was really completely divorced from the Swedish colonies in this 
country, so she was never exposed to anybody saying, "Well, you know, she's just a 
dumb Swedish working maid,” in the family. A blockhead Swede. [Laughing] She never 
heard that until many, many years later. And I think the independence of Scandinavian 
women probably rubbed off on her, too. 

HS: Did the Depression have an impact economically on the family? On your mother? 
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MM: Yes, it did. One of the things that it contributed to was that when she got a divorce, she 
did not get a good settlement and the Depression was used as an excuse for that. My 
father had separate ha nk accounts she didn’t know about. They had the same lawyer, 
which was something one learned in your earliest years: get yourself a good lawyer if 
you’re going to need to do something. I think that was her worse regret, was that she did 
not tie up the assets that the family had assets for the benefit of her daughters. Of course 
in the interim she had worked. She had thought she would be able to go back to teaching. 
At least being a substitute teacher. But, of course, in those days when you had a baby you 
had to quit teaching. I don’t think you could be seen as being pregnant. 

And so, she’d had three daughters. But she thought she could go back to being a 
substitute teacher. And if she had been able to do that she would have eventually gotten a 
teacher’s pension. She was right at the beginning of that program. But with the 
Depression and not taking into account - I mean as far as society was concerned - 
divorce meant you were still married as far as society thought. Or else they thought, 
“Well, you’ve done this and so. . .” [Laughing] And of course there was no welfare then. 
There was no minimum wage, none of the things that we know of now. And a teacher’s 
pension was just coming in to California at that point. 

HS: What was she doing? Was she substitute teaching? What kinds of work was she 

doing? 

MM: No, she couldn’t substitute teach. They wouldn’t hire her. 

HS: What did she do? 

MM: Well, she stayed home with her three daughters and suffered the problems of not 
having enough money. At one point it was very fortunate because my mother and my two 
sisters were all the same size, so between the three of them they had three outfits: one 
brown, one navy blue, and one black. They traded off wearing the same clothes. My 
sisters were in high school at that point and it was quite difficult on them. 

[My mother had the house we lived in in Mission Hills in San Diego overlooking the Bay 
and Coronado. She had a monthly payment that was inadequate, so there was no margin 
for emergencies like the appendicitis and mastoid operations my sister and I had to have. 
After a while we went to live with my mother’s father on a fann east of San Diego and 
rented out our house for income.] 

The one thing that she knew would happen was her daughters would go to college and 
they would graduate. There was never any question about that in our family - that was a 
given. Now whether we went to San Diego State, which my eldest sister did. Then my 
second sister persuaded my father to send her to Stanford. So he was fair enough to say, 
“Well, if she goes to Stanford, then the older sister gets to go away to college too.” So, 
she went to UCLA. 
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And just about that time was World War II. And, a friend of my mothers who lived here 
in Berkeley and had been married to a Standard Oil engineer and they had lived on 
[indecipherable] and his three daughters had all been married and he had died. She lived 
in a house here in north Berkeley by herself. She had been a teacher with my mother in 
San Diego. And she wrote to my mother in 1942 and said, “You and Madeline should 
come and live with me for a year or two while the war is on so that the Navy people who 
need housing in San Diego can have a place to live and all that.” 

Well, as soon as we moved to Berkeley we knew we weren’t going back to San Diego. 
[Laughing] 

HS: It was compatible? 

MM: And I started at Berkeley High. We just eventually sold the house in San Diego. 

HS: How did your mom get any money at all during that period, from ’28 until you 

moved up here? 

MM: Well, there was a settlement. She. . . 

HS: Oh, so there was something. 

MM: Yes. And the judge had even asked her if that was adequate. And, not knowing enough 
about what the economic situation was she agreed. So that made it that much worse. That 
much more painful. And she worried about it the rest of her life. 

HS: Did any of your dad's money ultimately go to the daughters? 

MM: Some. We each had a bequest. I got a used car lot in his will. [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] 

MM: But by that time, he had married again and was being sued for divorce by his second 

wife. And so it was all a very difficult situation. He paid for my going to Cal [Berkeley]. 
So, each of us was educated in college by my father’s willingness to do that. A sense of 
fair play I think it would probably be called. 

HS: While we're on this particular vein, especially on your mom's background, I had in 

my notes that she was a feminist. Did she consider herself a feminist way back in the 
'30s? 
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MM: There really was not any talk about feminism at that time. I think that I can tell you this, 

that when I came to be giving speeches I would occasionally say - and when I was 
working for the Women’s Bureau — I would occasionally say that my mother forgot to 
tell me that I was a second-class citizen. And, therefore, I didn't realize it until the first 
time. That always evoked a sense of recognition from the female audience. They got that 
point of view. 

I realized that totally after the fact because it never occurred to me when I was in college. I 
was taking economics and then I went into labor economics. I was the only woman in the 
‘40s at Cal majoring in a combination of labor economics/industrial relations. It really 
didn’t strike me that it was such a strange thing to be doing or that I was not just as good at 
it. I think one of the advantages I had was I was neither the best in the class nor the worst in 
the class. So that I was in that great middle group of people. And just because all the people 
in my classes were men, young men. Some of them older men who had come home from 
the war. I didn’t discover that until later until I was about 22, 23, 24, 25. Even though I 
was told that as a woman I would never be able to get a job in industrial relations with a big 
company in industrial relations because they didn’t hire women. And, I probably wouldn’t 
be able to work for a union because they not only didn’t hire women, they didn’t hire 
college graduates. They were afraid of college graduates. Clark Kerr told me he thought he 
could probably get me a job with a research organization because he worked with a number 
of them. Or with the government was the other possibility. 

But even then I didn’t realize. . . 

HS: You never quite got the message. 

MM: [Laughing] I didn't get the message until much later when I went to work for the 

Women’s Bureau and began to hear all of these personal stories. 

HS: That's a good way to characterize your mother's influence. 

MM: Yes. And we were a family of women. There was never talk about what women did 

versus what men did. We expected to graduate from college. I expected to work. I 
expected to marry and have children. Everything was fine up to that point. Why question 
it? 

HS: Yes. Exactly. Well, do you have any particular memories of San Diego? Anything of 

the period before you got up to Berkeley? 

MM: Well, my sisters went to a high school that was a junior and senior high school in Point 
Loma. That’s a six-year junior/senior high school. So when I got ready to go to junior 
high, I went to the same school. So I had two older sisters and they were juniors and 
seniors I think at that time when I was starting in. There are two things that I remember 
from my work there. It may have been because of my sisters because the teachers liked 
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my sisters. I remember taking a ninth grade Latin course and having absolutely no 
problem with it, straight A. When I got to Berkeley High I had the second year of Latin 
and the teacher at Berkeley High was a completely different situation. So that was sort of 
a contrast for me between schools far away from university or college relationships and 
those that were a few blocks away, like Berkeley. 

HS: How was the one at Berkeley different? 

MM: I had problems with translating into Latin because, since my mother had been a teacher 

she spoke English perfectly. And, therefore, I always knew the answers in English. I 
never had to study English that closely to know all of the parts of speech that you then 
had to translate in Latin. That was a big study for me in the tenth grade. And she was a 
really tough teacher. Sort of akin to the one in characterizations you see of teachers in the 
funny paper. A quite large woman. [Laughing] Tell me what they would have in previous 
years called a battle-axe? [Laughing] She did not give any quarter. Made you toe the 
line. 

HS: But you got through somehow. 

MM: Yes, I did and there were very valuable lessons for future writing, like how you treat all 

these parts of speech. But the other thing was that I was in politics in junior high. 

HS: Oh, you were? 

MM: I was the one elected position in the junior high. I represented the junior high students in 

a council in which the senior group was the major part. I was speaking for three years’ 
worth of students. [Laughing] 

HS: What possessed you to run for that office? 

MM: You know, I really don’t remember at all. It just sort of happened. It probably had 

to do with having two older sisters and having a very open family that discussed 
everything from soup to nuts. [My sister had run for Governor at Roosevelt Junior High. I 
was part of her campaign staff - making signs and consulting. Since she won, it may have 
seemed a natural pattern for me to follow.] 

And having a mother who didn’t tell you, “No, you can’t do that. A boy should be 
running for that.” As some mothers have done down through the years. In fact, many 
mothers have done that down through the years. 

HS: That’s my impression. By the way, sometimes I’ll nod rather than speak. I try to 

speak as little as I can. I know I screw up a lot because I’m talkative. 

MM: Okay. 
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HS: How about politics at Berkeley High? 

MM: Yes, I don't remember exactly what positions I had at Berkeley High, but I was elected 

from time to ... I don’t know whether it was vice-president or secretary. Berkeley High 
was a wonderful, wide open space. I, of course, was concerned coming from San Diego 
to Berkeley high, until I realized that everybody in the tenth grade were new to each other 
because they came from three different junior high schools. And, so the people from 
Willard thought I was from Garfield, and the people from Garfield thought I was from 
Willard. Garfield is now called Martin Luther King. So, they didn’t know that I was an 
outlander, a foreigner, somebody who had to be dealt with. [Laughing] I was just one of 
the crowd. That was a great boon to me. 

HS: When did you graduate from high school? 

MM: ’45. 

HS: You mentioned that your mother would take all the daughters up to Yosemite. And 

you said you went on a backpack trip August of 1945. And, what happened at that 
time, in August of ’45? 

MM: The end of World War II. We took off on this. . .it was a burro trip, actually. And it was 

with a family that I had known through high school and I had also first gone skiing with 
up in the high country at Norden Sierra Club. The daughter in this family and I had been 
working for the Yosemite Park Curry Company. That summer I worked in the greasy 
spoon in the old village, which made pack trip look like a vacation because that was 
really tough work. So, I can remember being at the greasy spoon when I saw the 
newspaper headlines that the atom bomb had been dropped. 

But before Japanese surrendered we had driven up to White Wolf and taken off on this 
pack trip to Benson Lake. We didn’t see anyone for 10 days, anyone outside of the people 
that were on the trip. We were so startled when we saw people on the trail that we just 
said, "Hello," and we forgot to ask them if the war was over. So one of us had to run back 
and check with them, and they said, yes, it had happened soon after we had left so-called 
civilization. 

HS: You’d mentioned an interesting point that you’d set up all your gear by yourself 

and there were some other women who had said, “Don’t you have to wait for the 
men to do all this work?” 


MM: Yeah. Well this went on from the early ‘30s when we first went to Yosemite when I was 
four or five years old. I was the baby of the family and I had two older sisters. We 
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camped on the valley floor in Camp 15, which my mother loved because being from 
Southern California she’d never seen a river like the Merced. She loved to camp by the 
Merced River. We would scout out a camping spot and move in. The women on either 
side of the camping space would say, "Oh, can't you wait until my husband comes home 
from fishing or hiking,” or whatever he was doing. “He’ll help you set up your camp." 

My mother would say, "No, we don’t need any help. We know how to do it." The only 
problem at that point was my middle sister, who usually argued with my mother, in a 
very friendly manner but she had definite ideas no matter how young she was. The two of 
them would have a hard time deciding just where we would put the tents and what way 
they would face. 

And then, when my sisters were in high school, often the fellows that they knew — and 
sometimes the girls they knew — came up to visit us and stay overnight. So, we’d have a 
boy’s dorm and a girl’s dorm and where the kitchen would be set up, which, of course, we 
created out of egg boxes and things of that kind that we went to the store and go. And, 
my mother would build a fireplace in the front of the camp. We did a lot of cooking on 
that fireplace rather than on — she was a little leery of gas stoves. So she would build her 
own fireplace. She took with her a stovetop and she would build it up with the rock and 
sand and things around it that would support the stovetop. And we would cook on that. 

HS: The part about the fact that you could set up by yourself without... 

MM : Yes. My mother was very proud of her three daughters and the four of us working 
together, once got it figured out where we were going to put things. 


[End of Tape 1- Side 1(A)] 
[Begin Tape 1 - Side 2 (B)] 


HS: We were talking about your mom, and you mentioned that in addition to taking you 

camping she also worked when she got up to Berkeley. 

MM: Yes. 

HS: And you did, too, at this time? 

MM : Yes. It was the middle of the war, and there were tremendous government agencies and 
businesses, of course, in this immediate area. She worked for the Naval Supply Depot in 
Oakland during the war, and I got a job there in the summertime of either ’43 or ’44. I’ve 
forgotten now which one. In ’45 I was working at Yosemite, so it was either ’43 or ’44. I 
was a clerk and didn’t have any status at all. One of things I did was to put together the 
huge catalogs of specifications for Navy material. When a whole bunch of things would 
come in you’d have to put them in the right places so they could be found by people who 
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were trying to put together equipment to go to the South Pacific. It was nice to have a job 
like that and nice to be able to with her. You didn’t drive at that time because there 
wasn’t enough gasoline to drive, and there were no replacement for tires. 

I remember that even after the war, this would have been ’46 probably, there still weren’t 
tires available. I had a good friend from college who wanted to go to Yosemite with us. 
And then we went on a pack trip. She and I went on a Sierra Club pack trip after that. It 
was a nice arrangement because her father was a doctor, and doctors had coupons for 
tires. So the doctor replaced the tire that we were having problems with. That’s a quid pro 
quo that worked out very well. 

HS: That's great. 

MM : But at that time, you know, there wasn't butter, there wasn’t meat. Those kinds of things 
that we tend to forget about after the war. 

HS: Right. What was your mom doing at the Naval Supply Depot? 

MM : I think she was probably doing a clerical job of some kind. I don’t remember exactly but I 
know that after she worked at the Naval Supply Depot and when they geared down after 
the war, she went to work for the G.I. insurance agency in downtown Oakland. She was 
with a whole lot of other people doing a lot of clerical work. Of course, there were no 
computers then; everything had to be put in by hand. 

I know she used to suffer over the fact that this GI insurance could be continued by 
people for a very low amount of money. And these government workers weren’t allowed 
to put a note in the bill that said, “For heaven sakes, send in these few dollars because this 
is a wonderful insurance!” And, in fact, my husband still has GI insurance and they keep 
given back on the GI insurance. I think that was the thing that pained her the most 
because she knew how badly people needed insurance. And certainly how badly women 
needed insurance on their husbands if something happened to their husbands and they 
had these children and they had no recourse after that. 

That was a painful kind of thing because she knew that a lot of the people that she was 
sending bills to or crediting with the payments that they sent in, didn’t really understand 
how. . . Of course it's possible, too, that they didn’t have the few dollars that it would cost 
to keep the insurance. 

HS: After high school you were going to the University of California, Berkeley. You 

mentioned Clark Kerr came to U.C. in the Institute of Industrial Relations and you 
took classes in business administration and got to know Clark Kerr, I gather. How 
come you selected those classes? 
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MM : When I started at Berkeley, I went into economics as a major. In fact, two of my mother's 
daughters graduated from Cal in economics. My other sister was headed for law school 
until she fell in love when she was a sophomore and transferred into education at 
Stanford. She managed to get through and graduate while she was carrying her first child. 

The Economics professors at Cal were of an older generation and they were very 
theoretical. When Clark Kerr came from Washington D.C., he brought with him a whole 
stable of young men who had been operating the War Labor Board and they had been out 
doing the work of making things happen and their courses were full of their own 
experiences. Even though there was some theory, it was nothing like what was being 
presented on the economic side, which was really economic history and things of that 
kind. 

The Institute of Industrial Relations was a very lively group. And that was the basis for 
Clark Kerr's coming to the University, was to set up this Institute. He was an excellent 
teacher. He had a number of other professors, who were dissimilar in personality, in the 
presentations and the way they did it. And they were younger people and it was 
extremely interesting. I think labor law was taught by one of the regular professors, 
probably a law school professor. He was a little more staid and into the professorial side. 

HS: You know, I can see why all this would appeal to you with all the background you'd 

had. 

MM: Right. 

HS: How did you happen to find it? I mean, you go to Cal, you know, Cal's a big place 

even then. 

MM : I don’t know. Actually, in '45 and '46 it was still quite small. Because the influx from the 
end of World War II had not made it back yet. Cal was small, of course, during the war 
years. It increased to something like 22,000 during the course of the time I was there. 
From, I’m not sure how many there were in ’45, ’46 but it was a very much smaller 
campus. Then with the G.I. Bill, we really got the influx of people coming back from the 
war in '47, '48, and ’49. So that made a big difference I think. 

HS: You graduated in business administration? 

MM : Well, I graduated in economics, with a lot of courses in business administration. Business 
administration is a different school. Economics is in Letters and Science, and business 
administration was a different school, but I could get credit for a certain number of 
business administration courses within the School of Letters and Science. 

HS: So then you go to Europe. Apparently you went to Europe for a few years and got 

married and so forth. 
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MM : Well, there's one other thing let me tell you about Cal. I had been elected to a position in 
the sophomore class and I had a number of friends working. . .1 was working in a lot of 
activities principally because I'm a very curious person. That’s my asset in life is I'm 
curious. So I dabbled in this and that and another thing and I guess I was Secretary or 
Treasurer or something of the sophomore class. Then one of the women that I was close 
to ran for the junior class and I helped her with her campaign. It came down to a point 
where one or the other of us was going to run for Vice-president of the Student Body 
because that was the woman's office at the time. There had been one woman President of 
the Student Body at Cal during World War II, but that was the end of that. 

We decided that I would run for Vice-president of the Student Body. That was quite an 
experience because by that time it was a very large school. You had to go around to all of 
the live-in groups and give speeches and tell them why they should vote for you. It was 
close, but I was elected, principally, I think, because I was . . .well most people from the 
Bay Area had an advantage. And more people from Berkeley got elected to thing than 
otherwise because there were more Berkeley people going to the University. So that was 
an advantage I had because the woman I was running against was from Pasadena and 
even though her family had a long history with the University, she wasn't as active as I 
was. I’d been secretary of the University YWCA and I can't even remember all the other 
things I did on campus. So I was elected. 

The first thing happened during the summer of '48 and I stayed at the University. I was 
working at the University while the President of the Student Body went to Europe to a 
student service conference. That meant that I was the chair of the Finance Committee for 
that summer. It was an Olympics summer and the Cal crew, at the very last moment — 
after school was out — won to be sent to the Olympics. I had some very interesting 
experiences working with the good old boys on that. 

HS: What kinds of experiences? 

MM : Well, the particular example that comes to mind is that there was a rather popular man 
who had been an executive secretary for the student body; he’d previously been Student 
Body President and a football player. 

HS: Who is he? Do you remember his name? 

MM : His name was Ed Welch. He wanted to go to Europe with the crew. And he felt that the 

thing you did, that the reason you did this was that you were going to be recruiting people 
to come to the University and be big athletes. Well, the most hallowed man in the athletic 
field was Brutus Hamilton. Who had been in the war and had come back and he was the 
track coach [Director of Athletics for Cal] He was the obvious person to send wherever 
the University was going to send somebody to really represent it. I had to grapple with 
the young men who were on the finance committee, because the people who voted on 
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these committees were students. The reps at large were predominately business 
administration students and they were mesmerized by the glamour of Ed Welch. But I 
prevailed and Brutus Hamilton went to English to represent the University. 

HS: Ah, that's great. How did you prevail over these guys? 

MM: Um, persistence, I think. If I had been willing to give in, it would have been settled just 
like that. [Snaps lingers] But we had to have several meetings before - [Laughing] 

HS: You outlasted them. 

MM: And Ed Welch had a reputation with the administration of the University, particularly 

with people like the Dean of Women. You had a Dean of Women then and Mr. Welch 
was sometimes celebrating a little too much and ended up embarrassing the University. 
He was much younger and just didn’t have the status that Brutus Hamilton had. 

HS: Right, Brutus Hamilton. 

MM: You know, one of the greats. 

HS: Yeah, he's one of the Cal greats. Is Pappy involved in this at all? Pappy Waldorf? 

MM: Pappy [Lynn Osbert Waldorf] came up that year because he. . .the next year we went to 

the Rose Bowl during the time I was Vice-president. I think, it was the first time we went 
to the Rose Bowl. I was on the Finance Committee even though the President had come 
back at that time. You can’t live in Berkeley without knowing what the status of every 
football coach is. [Laughing.] 

HS: Yeah. 

MM: And so I knew that the alumni had been very mean to previous coaches, so when Pappy 

Waldorf came along they just wanted to give him the moon. 

HS: Yeah, sure. 

MM: I didn’t think that was too good an idea because the students had just recently gotten back 

the financial management of the student body and of all the [athletic] equipment. They 
even hired and paid the coaches while the University administration watched and could 
take it back at any time. I was probably the only person who was only mildly against 
giving what I considered a huge increase in salary to Pappy Waldorf. But that did go 
through and, of course, he was so popular. 

HS: He went to a few Rose Bowls in a row at that moment in time, so that was a 

steamroller that's hard to resist. 
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MM: [Laughing.] That was a big time for the student body because in those years you had to 

sell student body cards. People didn’t automatically buy them. But when you have a team 
that's going to the Rose Bowl, everybody belonged to the student body because that is the 
way they get their Rose Bowl tickets. So we had a lot more money to deal with than 
ordinarily students would have. 

HS: Speaking of money, during this phase, did you also have outside jobs as you had in 

high school? 

MM: Um, I usually had jobs on the campus. 

HS: On the campus. 

MM: You know, when there was the influx of student Cal to me is a school where it's supposed 
to be relatively easy to get in, but it's very tough to stay in. If you don't know what you're 
doing at Cal, if you don’t have your study list signed at the right time and filed, you can 
lose a whole semester's work. I knew of people that had happened to. Also, the professors 
were so busy coping with this huge influx, that they had no time to counsel students and 
tell 'em, "you’ve got to take this and you’ve got to take that, and by the end of X year, 
you have to have had that, or you can't get into this. You can't take that course without 
taking the one that goes before it." 

So one of the men who was a very popular professor of speech and was an Assistant 
Dean of Letters and Science, and whose daughter I knew quite well, he proposed that the 
University set up in the gymnasium, a whole rank full of people — who were 
predominately women, girls who were upper class women — to counsel the students and 
talk with them about the fact that they had to read the bulletin to find out what the 
requirements were. Eventually they had to go to a professor to get the study list signed 
off and sometimes the professors were there to do this. But the value of it was that these 
poor people who came from Podunk or wherever and didn’t know a soul, and were in a 
totally new situation and didn’t have any advice from anybody. Those of us from 
Berkeley we knew somebody who had taken this course or done this or done that. That’s 
wehre the value was of this group because we’d all been through it. 

HS: You were paid? 

MM: Yes, it was a minimum wage job. 

HS: [Laughing] So, you had to get another one of your minimum wage jobs like working 

in the soup kitchen in Yosemite. 

MM: Right, right. But it was very interesting to do that. We got acquainted with a lot of the 

incoming people. And it helped because they didn’t know where things were. When you 
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said you have to go over to such-and-such a building, they didn’t know where it was. So it 
was an interesting job and there were a lot of people available to do it. It wasn't onerous. 

I had to put in about the politics because that has to do with later confidence. I mean, if 
you can get elected by 15,000 students to be second-in-command, then you may have 
some capabilities in life. 

HS: Absolutely. And if you can also figure out how to stand up for what you thought was 

right regarding the Hamilton situation while you're still involved in college politics, 
that bodes well for the future as well, I should think. 

I had one question. Before we move on beyond college years, Berkeley in the '40s, 
before the McCarthy period, did have a tradition of left politics in certain quarters. 
Did you ever have any contact with any of the left politics during those formative 
years? 

MM: Probably yes, but there are two things that are really quite. . .my association with the 
YWCA. The University YWCA was run by the two most wonderful women. One of 
whom was from the south [Leila Anderson] and one of whom had been a very early 
director of the University YWCA [Lillie Margaret Sherman] had retired and then came 
back to work with this woman. She had the Berkeley experience and the other woman 
came from the south and was moving up within the YWCA. I think Cal probably had the 
largest University YWCA and possibly the most liberal, in the country. 

[Lillie Margaret had the Berkeley experience and Leila was moving up in the YWCA. 
These two women were investigated by the anti-Communist committee of the state 
legislature because of the anti-Communist scare in the state legislature. But their policy 
of renting the building to dissident groups was so public that it couldn’t be characterized 
as a conspiracy. 

It was a very sticky situation for those two YWCA women and for the adult board of the 
University YWCA, which was predominately made up of academic wives. Some of these 
were wives of liberal or radical professors who were being accused of subversive 
activities. Some of these wives were staunch Republicans who believed that the building 
should be open so that all types of opinions could be fully expressed at the University. 
Unlike the University administration, the Board of the YWCA thought a great university 
should be in favor of a free discussion of ideas.] 

They had a building where the student union is now, where the commons and the 
cafeteria are. Just on the other side of Strawberry Creek, or whatever it is. Very near, just 
within a stone’s throw of Sather Gate. They had an auditorium which they rented to any 
group provided that the group put out in front what they were talking about and what the 
meeting was about. Lectures on whatever had to be completely out in front. And, of 
course, that meant that a lot of groups who could not get any space on the university, by 
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any means, particularly because of President Sproul and the administration the quite 
conservative and concerned about their relationship to the legislature because the 
legislature was the source of money. So, that was a very sticky situation for those two 
women and for the adult board of the university, which was predominately of academic 
wives. Wives of academics at the university who had a very different idea of what a great 
university should be. 

So, I didn’t have any problem with that individually. But, the day that my class 
graduated from Cal. Or, not the day we graduated but the day we were having a Sunday 
Tea at President Sproul’s home to honor the class of ’49 was a Sunday. And it was after 
the Daily Californian had quit printing for the year. It was after classes were over and all 
that. It came out in the Sunday morning papers that UC would now have a loyalty oath. 

And I can remember along with the editor of the Daily Cal and the President of the 
Student Body and I were talking with President Sproul and asking, “How can you do 
this?” I think that he felt that he had to do it in order to ensure the life of the University. 
All of us belonged to an organization that he had started, which was an organization 
among the campuses called California Club and in the very days of my time at Cal I had 
gone out with two of the most prominent yell leaders. So very early in the game - 1 guess 
I was a sophomore - 1 was brought into the California Club, which didn’t hurt at all in my 
activities with the student body. It was very interesting because twice a year they'd have 
all-university meetings with the California Clubs from UCLA and Davis and all that. 

We knew President Sproul and his ideas. And that’s one of the reasons that California has 
the university has gotten so much money. When it was contrasted to Oregon and 
Washington where the two major university fought each other. The State University 
versus the University of Oregon were different and competing at the legislature. Whereas, 
in California, at that time, there was only the University of California and its nine 
campuses, or whatever it is. 

HS: Right. 

MM: So a very important part of Sproul's work was to try to hold the University campuses 

together. UCLA didn’t like being called "Little Brother Bruin." [Laughing] 

HS: Yes. So when the loyalty oath thing came up and you raised a question about it, 

Sproul ... 

MM: We knew that certain of the political science professors, for example, would refuse to 

sign a loyalty oath. It wasn't that it hadn’t been discussed before — cussed and discussed - 
and we knew that some of the most popular professors were in danger of losing their 
jobs, and did lose their jobs, and that would, in our opinion, set the University back. 

HS: Do you remember what Sproul said to you? 
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MM: Well, he was a very jovial man and was bigger than everybody. He had a booming voice 

and he just sort of laughed it off. It was quite dramatic to those of us who were there. 

That that happened to be the very day. And it was, of course, on the front pages of all the 
newspapers. 

[End of Tape 1- Side 2(B)] 

[Begin Tape 2 - Side 3 (A)] 

HS: Did you, yourself, ever have any contact with any of the left politicians or any of the 

people who were involved in left politics at Berkeley? It's a really interesting story 
you tell about Sproul. 

MM: No, I think I was too busy on the campus with the mainstream groups. I knew the Daily 

Cal people and I was interested, but I wasn't active in organizations that were doing 
whatever. I never was much of a person to demonstrate. 

HS: So you graduated in '49, 1 gather? 

MM: Yes, January ’50 I graduated. [I was in the Class of ’49 but I graduated in January of 
1950.] 

HS: Then you got married about that time and go to Europe? 

MM: No, I applied for a job at the Bureau of Labor Statistics. And the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics was not hiring anybody at that time. So, a lot of my friends had been talking to 
me about the wonderful time they had had in Europe and all that. And I had a little 
money that I had inherited from my father who had died the previous year in a fire. And 
so, I thought I’ll go to Europe and I’ll see the people that I know there and I’ll sort of live 
off the land the way they have, as a student. And I’ll stay as long as my money holds out. 

So April I went to Europe. Oh, and that summer, the summer of '50, 1 would go to see the 
conference of the International Labor Organization in Geneva, Switzerland. And I had 
people like Clark Kerr and people knew people in Washington who knew the people in 
Geneva. So, I was going to Washington first and I met one or two people there who said, 
"Well, when you get to Geneva, you go and talk to so-and-so and they'll see that you can 
observe some of the conference." 

So that's how I eventually ended up in Geneva. My friends, like the President of the 
Student Body, who had been to international conferences, said, "When you get to 
Geneva, you want to stay in Femey Voltaire because then you're living off the land. It's a 
French town that's four miles from the United Nations headquarters, but you're living on 
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the French economy and not on the Swiss cost of living. You look up this friend of ours, 
Pete Bagley." So I looked up Pete Bagley. 

What happened then was that the Korean War had just started and Pete Bagley was a 
reserve Marine. He was trying to get his doctorate so he could go home to Washington 
[D.C.] and into the State Department rather than being taken back into the Marines and 
go to Korea. He didn't have time to talk to me, but his best friend was available, and his 
best friend's mother was there from Oregon. [Laughing] This turned out to be the 
Codding family and six months later George Codding and I were married, while his 
mother there [in Europe]. 

HS: Had you expected to stay in Europe that long? 

MM: Yes, about six months altogether. By the time the six months was up, I was married. I 
was living in Ferney Voltaire and I went to work for the American Consulate [ in 
Geneva] and worked for their conference division, which was very interesting. I met 
some people through that who knew other people that I did in various places. I also had a 
job teaching at the International School [of Geneva], which covered 8 th grade through 
high school. 

Actually, my husband was hired. We were hired together to teach these courses. They 
didn’t care who did the teaching, but they had to have an American teach American 
history because their American students — or any students who wanted to go to college in 
the U.S.A.) — had to have American history. I taught about six different subjects 
[Laughing] and oversaw study halls and the newspaper that the kids did. These were the 
kids of diplomats and people who were behind the Iron Curtain who couldn’t take their 
families with them. It was principally an English school, run by English people. The 
headmaster was an Australian. My husband and I were the Americans. My husband was 
working on his doctorate at that point, so I taught Latin and Greek culture. [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] Wow! 

MM: It was interesting. 

HS: Yeah. 

MM: And American history. And I probably taught English and several other things. 

HS: That's incredible. So what was your husband's field? 

MM: Political science. He did his doctorate on the definitive history of the ITU, the 

International Telecommunications Union, which was the first intergovernmental, 
international organization. As soon as you could communicate between two countries, 
they then had to have a way of charging. It [the ITU] had a long history and no one had 
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ever done it. At Geneva the Swiss are very businesslike. In order to defend your thesis 
and get your doctorate at Geneva you have to give the University two hundred printed 
copies of your thesis. 

HS: Two hundred? 

MM: Two hundred. 

HS: My God! 

MM: His thesis turned out to be a five hundred page printed book, so the money I that had been 
left by my father came in very handy because we had to go to Holland to find an English 
language printing press. And we did a lot of proofreading. But we got the two hundred 
copies back to the University and had some copies printed for us. That was 1952. 

HS: That was 1952. And your daughter was born at that time? 

MM: Yes. That year. While we were doing this, I was pregnant. We traveled eight thousand 
miles before she was born. 

HS: And then you came back to the University of Pennsylvania? 

MM: No, we came back to Berkeley because he didn’t have a job yet. He had his degree, a very 
important prestigious degree, but nobody to back it up really. Because the people he had 
worked with four years before, who were prominent political science people, there was 
too much distance there. 

HS: They were in Europe and he’s here. 

MM: He had done his Master's degree before he went to Europe on the GI Bill, which meant he 
got ninety-five dollars a month, which was why he then lived in Ferney Voltaire. 
[Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] He didn't want to stay in Europe having finished the degree there? 

MM: Well, I think his mother had in mind getting us married while he was over there because 
she could see that he was very much a Francophile. I think she was afraid he’d never 
come back to the U.S.A. unless he had a reason. The fact that I lived in California and my 
family, and all that. I had a certain value to her. 

HS: I can see how that worked. And did his mom also come from California? 

MM: No, she was from Oregon. He was born and raised in Oregon and went to the University 
of Washington. 
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HS: So you’re both back in Berkeley? 

MM: Yes. 

HS: He couldn't get a job as an academic? And is that when he had these jobs... 

MM: First of all I worked for Safeway in their research department where I worked with these 

brilliant women who had Master's degrees from Cal and their bosses were guys who had 
played football for Cal. [Laughing] 

HS: You had a hard time getting away from the Pappy Waldorf machine. 

MM: Yes. [Laughing] We worked on things like locating new stores. That was a lesson in 
women's place. 

HS: Can you outline that a little more? 

MM: Well, the women I worked with were very smart, and the guys that told them what to do 

were not. It was kind of painful. Some of them were in the same position I was. They had 
husbands who were going to the University and that’s the age-old thing that women do. 

My mother had always said that the GI Bill was a great boon for women teachers because 
when men came back with the GI Bill and started to go to the University, they noticed 
there were all these women taking education [classes] who were destined to be teachers. 
And, these women graduated and they went to work. And that helped the men who were 
trying to get their degrees. And, it helped the women because, up to that point, women 
teachers had a hard time getting married, partially because they were too smart. 
[Laughing] They went to school and they knew more in some cases than the men, but 
they probably learned not to flaunt their education and their knowledge because men 
were not necessarily educated to the same level. There were a lot of teachers who were 
spinsters. 

Since my mother thought it was a good idea to be married and have children, she thought 
that this was a very nice arrangement. That these guys were getting educated and learning 
that it's good to have a wife who can work, who is smart and can help you. Clark Kerr 
said that to me when he sort of recognized I was the only woman that he was counseling. 
He said, "I want you to know that I believe in women taking these courses." He told me, 
"If it hadn’t been for my wife, I'm not sure I would have gotten my Ph.D." His wife is 
acknowledged as being very smart and he acknowledged it. [Laughing] So he wanted to 
reassure me that he wasn’t one of these people who think women shouldn’t be studying 
industrial relations. It was just his unfortunate position to have to tell me that the industry 
not going to [hire me]. They would hire me as a secretary. "How fast can you type?" 
That’s the question. 
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HS: Indeed I remember when it was. 

MM: And, “Do you take dictation?" 

HS: Right, yeah. I think you outlined it well. In the hierarchy of Safeway, what was your 

job title? 

MM: Oh, probably research assistant or something like that. There was a whole roomful of us 

because somebody had to take the material that came back from. What they were doing 
was questionnaires people in a particular neighborhood. "If a supennarket was located 
here, would you go to it? What do you think about supennarkets? What kinds of brands 
do you like?" 

HS: Market research I guess you'd call it. 

MM: One of the problems with the football guys was that they didn’t end up bringing the stuff 

[questionnaires] back. 

HS: Some of the other women working there were also researchers? 

MM: Yes. 

HS: Did they have training? 

MM: They had Master's degrees and they were very bright. I know they were much brighter 

than I was. And they doing this kind if work. 

HS: So they were doing the real work of the organization and these guys were just titles 

and they played golf basically. 

MM: Yes. 

HS: Okay. [Laughing] 

MM: [Laughing] I should have realized then - 

HS: I've got a question for you. You mentioned earlier that around the time you got 

married was around the time you began to realize that your mother's world view 
was not the world view of the rest of the people in the United States. 

MM: It’s the way people talk, but not the way they do things. I'm sure my ex-husband 

considered himself a liberal and believed that women were equal. However, when we 
settled down in Philadelphia for no money — we really were, again, the impoverished — I 
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began to notice that my husband did was his academic work and he wrote proposals to 
get funded to go back to Europe to do research. 

HS: This is the University of Pennsylvania? 

MM: Yes. [He taught political science at the Wharton School.] And he read. He was an avid 

reader and he had to have something to read all the time. And that's all he did. I managed 
the household, I managed the daughter, and I started to work [full time]. That's where I 
had my first professional job for Gladys Palmer, who was the head of the Industrial 
Research Unit of the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. 

I had found out that, that she existed, and was a very approachable person, by auditing the 
course of a very famous labor professor at the University of Pennsylvania. He had a 
Saturday morning course and I made my husband stay home on Saturday morning with our 
daughter so I could go, because we couldn’t afford babysitters. 

HS: Who’s the professor? 

MM: Oh, I haven’t thought of his name for years and it is way back in the rolodex of my mind. 

He [George Taylor] was a very nice man and he well knew the Industrial Research Unit 
because what the unit did was write books for professors. That's where the research was 
done for books that they were producing under their names. Gladys Palmer was a 
wonderful, wonderful woman, but I think very hurt by the fact that they never let her 
lecture. She was a research professor, not a teaching professor. She headed up this big 
research unit which was made up completely of women. And so, this well-known 
professor, when I talked to him about the possibility of getting a job, he said, "Well, you 
should go over and talk to Gladys Palmer." 

I knew that she had recently gotten a big amount of money from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, I believe it was, because the man who had been the Dean of the Wharton 
School when she got her Ph.D. there — She was the second woman to get a Ph.D. at the 
Wharton School and the men very much resented that. Professors didn't like it one bit. 

But this dean was very forward-looking and he was the head of that section of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and she was doing labor mobility studies. So she had gotten a big 
grant. And it thought, when I read it in the newspaper, "Well, she's already got a huge 
staff of people working for her." You don't get a grant and then go out and hire a lot of 
people; you've already got them working for you. I said that to he and he said, "Well, you 
go over and talk to her anyway. You'll enjoy it." 

The next Monday I went over. I walked in the door and she just was coming to work. I 
went up to her and said, "Professor So-and-so said I should come to see you." Well, what 
had happened was her research assistant had gone to the hospital on Friday and delivered 
a baby. This was Monday and she was out of a research assistant. 
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Gladys Palmer went to Washington two or three days a week on certain weeks because 
she was advising the Census Bureau. They were always trying to decide where to put 
different occupations and she was an expert in the occupational field and so she was a 
consultant for them about, well, a chef in France is a top professional and in the U.S.A. 
it’s a cook in service occupations. 

She had to have somebody. I asked her if I could work part-time and she said, "No, my 
secretary works part-time and I’m gone to Washington. I have to have somebody that 
works full-time." Well, I couldn’t pass up that job. She said, "The one thing I require of 
you is that you register in graduate school." All I had was a Bachelor's Degree in 
Economics. She said, "I don’t care what you take and I don’t care what grades you get, but 
the university will not allow me to give you any more money or any more status if you 
don't make sense to them. And, making sense to them means that you're here doing 
graduate work.” 

So then I had a husband who didn’t do anything. I had a daughter who was two and a half 
years-old going to the University’s children’s school part-time, in the morning. So she 
had to have an afternoon caretaker. I had to start taking courses and, of course, graduate 
courses all had long reading lists. All of those books were on hold on the top floor of the 
old library building. If you wanted to take them out you had to wait till six o'clock in the 
evening and you had to bring them back by eight or nine in the morning. So, that just got 
to be overwhelming. It was good preparation for working for the Women's Bureau, which 
was also overwhelming. That led to noticing that my husband was not a big help and that 
he might talk about good things happening to women, but that wasn’t practiced. 

HS: I see how that unfolded. He was teaching? He had a teaching job? 

MM: Yes. He was a lecturer and then he finally became an assistant professor. As a lecturer, he 
was making three thousand dollars a year. We were living in a major metropolitan area. 
Just in the nick of time, after I’d spent five years trying to figure out why I’d did this — 
"Why me?" [Laughing] "I didn’t have to marry" — he got a Guggenheim [grant] to go to 
France. 

HS: Oh, boy. Back to France. 

MM: For eighteen months. Then the die was cast. That made it possible for us to split. 

HS: Your daughter stayed with you? 

MM: Yes. We went to Ann Arbor. The Guggenheim helped with that. Still, poor as church 

mice. 

HS: That's usual. 
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MM: My daughter started kindergarten there and then first grade. 

HS: Now how long did you continue working for Palmer? 

MM: While I was in Philadelphia, which meant from maybe ‘54 to ’57. 

HS: Just to fill in, I prefer to stay on this vein, but you also had one other job back in the 

Berkeley period after the Safeway job. Just for a sentence or two we should at least 
acknowledge that. That was for the Berkeley Radiation Lab. 

MM: Right. 

HS: You also worked briefly for them too, as I recall. 

MM: Yes. 

HS: What did that job entail? 

MM: That was managing publications. I worked for a unit that typed and reproduced all of the 

theses and articles and specialty reports being written by the people working at the 
radiation laboratory, who are very prominent people. A lot of them were graduate 
students. A lot of them were Ph.D. thesis. 

It was a whole roomful of women typing. And I was the worst typist in the whole bunch, 
so I got the assignment of managing the reprints and various jobs like that. Helping the 
woman who oversaw the whole room. And this was overseen by the man who ran the 
library for the laboratory. These very complicated, state-of-the-art, typewriters that these 
women were using, with all the interchangeable signs for physics, and chemistry, and all 
that. It was very involved work. I had a lot of respect for their typing abilities as I didn't 
have them. I had gotten lucky again because that was a nice job. 

HS: How long were you there? You must not have been there very long. 

MM: Oh, probably not more than a year or so. 

HS: Well, maybe we should go to '57 now. You decided somehow to go to Ann Arbor, 

Michigan. How did you make that decision and how did you take leave from 
Palmer's job? 

MM: I was working for Safeway and the Rad lab in ’53. 

HS: Right, before Pennsylvania. 
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MM: I knew eventually I’d be going back to Berkeley. First of all, because it was so awful 

living in . . . Philadelphia is a place that has one weekend in the spring and one weekend 
in the fall when the weather is nice. The rest of the time it's either too hot or too cold. If 
you're doing something else that weekend and you don’t notice and go outside and spend 
all your time enjoying it, you missed it. [Laughing] It would always snow in March, 
lightly, it wasn’t a heavy snow but there was no cleaning of the snow. It always snowed 
on the 17th of March to celebrate St. Patrick's Day. 

So I knew I didn’t want to stay in Philadelphia. All of my family was in California and 
always had been. I knew that working, it would be very key to be near my mother. It had 
already been very key to be near my mother because my husband decided that he didn’t get 
a Ph.D. in order to be a babysitter. So my mother was the babysitter from the time my 
daughter was very small. She definitely thought I ought to go to work. She knew 
somebody had to work. 

[End of Tape 2 -Side 3] 

[Begin Tape 2 - Side 4 (B)] 

HS: You recalled, then, that George Taylor was the one who suggested you go see 

Palmer. 

MM: Yes. He was a very prominent professor of labor economics at the University of 

Pennsylvania. So I was fortunate to be able to go to his lectures. Fortunately, he gave it 
on Saturday morning, why I don’t know. I able to get to meet him after the lecture and 
asked him if he knew of any jobs because I needed a job. My daughter, by that time, had 
started at the children’s School at the university. 

He sent me to see Gladys Palmer. And he said, “She’s just gotten a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant.” And I said, “But, surely, she has the people to do that work” He said, 
“Well, go and see her anyway. You’ll really enjoy it. She’s a wonderful person.” And, so 
that gave me the nerve to go and talk to Dr. Palmer and she was a wonderful person, just 
a lovely person. 

HS: You know, one curious thing there is that the University of Pennsylvania had 

childcare set up at that time. That's kind of an unusual era for that after the war. 

MM: One of the reasons that they had it was that it was actually a children's school, a separate 
children's school that went from. . . I don't know whether they initially had childcare 
under the age of kindergarten or not, but it went to something like the third, or fourth or 
fifth grades. The school had been donated to the University and it was a very nice 
building near the university campus. It was only about three blocks from the university 
campus. 
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Fortunately, for me, when they decided to do childcare - and I don’t know if it was 
because of the availability of the woman who was doing it. Oh, yes I do know what it 
was. It was constituted as a laboratory for students at the university to get their practice 
work at a childcare center. 

And, this woman had had her own private child care center in downtown Philadelphia 
and they hired her. She was perfectly wonderful. She had to educate the parents about 
these little beings that belonged to them. She had to oversee the students who were doing 
student teaching or observation there. And, then she had all these little kids running 
around all the time. She was the one that agreed to take two-year-olds, which was very 
unusual in that day and age. They had to be toilet trained; that was the only provision that 
she made, was that they had to be toilet trained. My daughter and I were visiting my 
mother that summer. My daughter was two in August and she was to start school in 
September. So my mother saw to it. I think she was very glad, and to have the free rein 
and the reason to get my daughter started on that. 

Christie started in the fall and it was wonderful because they had a bus that came and 
picked the children up. It was run by a wonderful African American man who was just 
the sweetest guy and the children all just loved him. And, of course, we didn’t have a car 
so it was a real treat for her to go any place in a bus. That was really exciting. She didn’t 
go every day because it was sort of exhausting at first with all of these kids and the 
playground and big toys that she had never had before. We didn’t have them because we 
lived on the second floor on a busy street. We just didn’t have those things. So, it was a 
tremendous, exciting opportunity for her and she loved it. 

HS: Now I want to pick up the string with Taylor. You were involved with some very 

famous folks throughout your career. Kerr and Sproul and Taylor and all these 
people. 

MM: It's that same old curiosity thing, you know. You want to see what's going in life, and it 
does an awful lot for you. 

HS: You're probably quite an adventurous backpacker - "what's beyond the next hill?" 

MM: [Laughing] Well, it depends on how much I'm carrying. 

HS: Yes. Well, now you went on to Ann Arbor from Pennsylvania. Why did you go to 

Ann Arbor, Michigan? 

MM: Actually this dated back to Europe. When I was traveling in Europe, I met a woman at 
the ECA [European Cooperation Administration]. There were a lot of Americans in 
Europe at that time who were operating the European Cooperation Administration or 
whatever the Marshall Plan was called and I knew some of them in Paris. [Through these 
women I met a delightful young woman. Kit Bryan was ready for a summer trip so we 
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started out from Geneva for Austria, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway.] When I 
was in Norway with a friend, whom I met in Paris and we were traveling together, 
another woman from Princeton, New Jersey. And she had had Norwegian nursemaids and 
she wanted to go and met the family of the Norwegian nursemaids. So we went to [the 
Southern tip of] Norway [where her nursemaid’s family was fisher/farmer people. They 
were thrilled to see this little girl grown up.] 

Then we went to Oslo and visited the Marshall Plan people there and one of them became 
a friend. She was working in New York for the Ford Foundation, for Lloyd Reynolds. He 
was a very well-known labor economics person. He was heading up the labor work for 
the Ford Foundation. I went to visit her while I was still working for Gladys Palmer and 
deciding that I probably would be striking out on my own. I asked them what the top 
universities were. Well, University of California was among the top ten. Michigan was 
in the top ten. Most of the others in the top ten were still, at that time, men's universities. 
They didn’t accept women. Like Harvard and Princeton and some of the others like that. 
So, there weren’t a whole lot of choices. 

This was 1957, maybe. And so I looked that the top ten and Clark Kerr had always told 
his students that if they were going to get a graduate degree with the idea of teaching 
eventually, it was a good idea to mix your universities, not to stay at the same university. 
So, I thought “Well, I don't want to go back to Berkeley and get a Master’s Degree.” So I 
applied to Michigan, and I got in and my daughter and I moved there. The major 
professor in labor economics there, and I have to stop and think what his name was 
[William Haber], was a very friendly guy, very nice, very fatherly. He was a great 
favorite of mine and a great supporter. He was the person who oversaw my Master's 
thesis that I got stuck with. It should have been a term paper, but the University of 
Michigan's economics department decided that they should pay more attention to their 
Master's degree students and they started by imposing more things that their students had 
to do in order to get their Master's degrees. So, I was fortunate to have a friend who kept 
sending me the Master’s paper back. By that time I had gone back to Berkeley, because I 
had finished my coursework and I knew I had to get a job. And on the way back I got a 
divorce in Reno, stayed in Reno a couple of months. 

[My daughter and I lived in Ann Arbor for about a year and a half.] 

HS: A couple of months? 

MM: You had to declare yourself a permanent resident of Reno [Nevada]. After six weeks that 
you could prove that you had been there, you could go into court and get a divorce 
decree, specifying, of course, that you intended to be a resident of Nevada. That you were 
a permanent resident of Nevada. And, my husband and I had had an [property and 
parental custody] agreement by that point my husband. So, I had the two attorneys — his 
attorney and my attorney — and I got a divorce. Then I came back to Berkeley. 
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HS: Okay. 

MM: I changed my mind about being a pennanent resident of Nevada. 

HS: [Laughing] Yeah, right. 

MM: [Laughing.] 

HS: Okay, now, you're back at UC Berkeley from about 1959 to spring of 1962. You 

worked as a graduate research economist for Emily Huntington, who was the head 
of the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. 

MM: Yes. 

HS: You're finishing your MA thesis. How did you manage to get involved with this 

work and how did you hook up? You had a good ability to get jobs in that era. 

MM: Well, since I was writing my thesis, I needed to get some [library] access and a good 
place to write, so I went to the Institute of Industrial Relations. At that point, Margaret 
Gordon was, if not the chief, she was the person who was there while most of the other 
professors went on sabbatical and did this, that, or another thing I was aware of when he 
was called Robert Gordon, he later took the name of Aaron Gordon. I had took ECON- 
1 A Robert Gordon when I was an undergrad at Berkeley. 

In the interim, while I was working for Gladys Palmer, I had begun to hear about 
Margaret Gordon. I was curious about another woman in economics. She had not 
originally started in labor economics, but I think that at one point or another she worked 
for Clark Kerr. And Clark Kerr recognized her as a person not only with great 
capabilities, but also a person who would probably help the Institute continue to operate 
when the rest of the personalities might not be around or might not be continuing the 
Institute. By that time, he had moved on to being Chancellor of the campus and then 
President [of the multi-campus UC system] . 

I was curious about Margaret Gordon. And I was in the library of the Institute at one 
point and she came in. I introduced myself to her and told her that I had worked for 
Gladys Palmer. She was very interested because they knew each other. She asked me 
what I was doing and I said I was looking for a job, which I was, as well as trying to 
finish my Master's thesis. She said, "Well, you ought to go over and see Emily 
Huntington." I knew that Emily Huntington was teaching when I was at Cal. She taught 
social economics. So, I thought, “Well, gee, by now she must be a hundred and one.” 
[Laughing] Again, I though, this is not a hot lead. I didn't want to impose on Emily 
Huntington, so I didn’t go. But the next time I saw Margaret Gordon she said, "Did you 
go over to see Emily Huntington?" I said, "No." She said, "Well, you go over and see her 
right now." It turned out that Emily Huntington was recruiting for a person to work as a 
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graduate research economist for the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics 
which she had headed up for quite a while. She had interviewed some people, but 
apparently she hadn’t made up her mind yet. And she offered me the job. 

I said, “Can I work part-time?” thinking this will finish this, because I explained to her 
that I had a seven year old daughter, at that point, and I was commuting up to a place near 
my mother's in Kensington. So, I knew that it was going to be a stretch to get. And, she 
said, "Well, how much do you want to work?" I said, "How about three-quarter time?" 
She said, "Fine." So I got a three-quarter-time equivalency job. Not too long after that, I 
bought a house on Hilgard, which meant that I could leave home after my daughter left to 
go to grammar school at Hillside School and I could get home not too long after her. I 
could walk to the University. A graduate research economist does not have any status for 
a parking place and that was one of my problems living in Kensington. I had had to drive 
to the campus or take a bus and the bus was not very practical. So that did eventually 
work out. 

HS: Um, okay. 

MM: And let me just say that the Heller Committee was half the time studies of women 
workers half time studies of the cost of living in the counties of the Bay Area. 

HS: Yes, I remember the cost of living studies by the Heller Committee that I used in my 

dissertation. They were famous. Did you have to be a graduate student for this job? 

MM: For the graduate research economist? 

HS: Yes. 

MM: No, that's a title. 

HS: So you didn't have that difficulty of being obliged to take classes like you had 

before. 

MM: I guess research economist wasn't enough. They added the graduate research economist. I 
had a Master's degree by that time. One of the reasons I had gotten it was that I 
understood what Dr. Gladys Palmer was saying and I knew I wanted to come back to 
Berkeley. I knew that I should get a graduate degree so that I wouldn't have to work on it 
later. I had plenty to do to work and be a mother and continue to exist. 

HS: What was the subject of your MA thesis? 

MM: I have to stop and think. It had to do with pattern bargaining. 

HS: Oh, yes. 
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MM: Pattern collective bargaining. It was an interesting subject, but getting the thesis written 

was another struggle. 

HS: That sounds like it was hard. 

MM: Margaret Gordon was right [about talking with Emily Huntington], See, I kept running 

into people who directed me to do the right thing. 

HS: Yes, yes. Exactly. Maybe you could briefly outline what you were actually doing for 

the Heller Committee reports. What were you literally doing? 

MM: Okay. It was an interesting combination job. Six months of the year I worked on research 
projects on women workers — that was the academic work of Emily Huntington. For 
example, she had been studying cannery workers, women cannery workers. And there 
were such findings as these women worked in the cannery and wanted to continue to 
work in the same cannery because they were Hispanic and they had this culture going for 
them. They enjoyed working with these other women even though this was a very low- 
paid, difficult job. They liked it because that was their society. 

Those were the kinds of things that she was writing about. But she was also writing about 
some historical aspects of women workers. One of the things that I did for her was to 
research the publications of the Women's Bureau and the Census Bureau to see if we 
could piece together the total numbers of women working and other information like that. 

It was one of those footnote things because he Census Bureau, every ten years, would 
change its mind on how to count people. They'd change the ages [groupings] of people 
they counted. Are we talking about all workers or are we talking about eighteen- year- 
olds, eighteen-to-thirty-five, or are we talking about sixteen-to-whatever? A big part of 
my work was trying to find those statistics and then manipulate them and put in a 
footnote that said we did this because there wasn’t a series of statistics that were neatly 
arranged. 

For that reason, I knew about the Women’s Bureau’s work and looked often for their 
publications in the Cal library, which was difficult because many of them were lost or in 
the bindery. And if I had been smart. If I had realized I could do this. And certainly I 
knew that after I went to work for the Women's Bureau that I could have called or written 
to the Women's Bureau and asked them to send me all of their publications to use for the 
Heller Committee research. I’m sure they would have done that. But anyway, I didn’t 
know that. But I was very familiar with the fact of how important the publications were 
to the kind of work I was doing. 

The other half of the year, and this start on a particular date. . . the first of September or 
something like that, additional people came on. Vera Hopkins came. She worked part of 
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the time at KPFA, but also came to work for the Heller Committee. She managed the 
pricers for the studies of the cost of living. Mary Hawes was an economist senior to me. 
She and I divided up the areas that we worked on. For instance, I worked on new cars, 
used cars: parts, tires, the cost of buying a new car or used car. I didn’t work on food 
much. It was very minute, the way the BLS [Bureau of Labor Statistics] pricers work 
now. We see sometimes [the BLS measuring changes in the cost of living] on TV. 

But the significance of our work was that after you got it all together and it was 
published, it had two types of scales. One was a complete study of the level of income 
and expenditures of a professional worker and the other was the level of the hourly 
worker. This was the only study like that in the country. We would often get inquiries 
from people like Ford Motor Company who were moving people from Detroit to San 
Francisco. On the telephone I would tell them that, yes, we had the cost of living in San 
Francisco and probably the BLS had the cost of living in Detroit. And they would get the 
cost of living and then they would say, “Wait a minute how do we relate these to each 
other?” And there was only one cost of living by the BLS at that time in a certain number 
of cities. And, so they would be confused about how to relate these two. It was very 
useful for them [Ford Motor Company] to have the cost to renting. It was just a whole lot 
of information that you had to digest from things like Consumer Reports and that kind of 
thing. 

I can remember trying to absorb the difference between one type of tire that was sold one 
year and by the next year the basic materials had changed or over the course of the year. 
You had to gauge how much. . .If everybody using this new material or is only 50 percent 
now using this? It was really very interesting, but taxing kind of work to try to keep the 
situation honest. 

We worked with the pricers who were students usually. This was a part-time job for 
them, probably minimum wage, but they were glad they there was some work. They 
would go out to the used car places and bring back the material. I would have to call up 
and say to the used car salesman, "Why do you call this a so-and-so percentage?" 

Because no way could I figure out that it would be actual cost of what had to be paid 
every week. It didn’t didn’t jibe. They said, "Well, we don’t know why. We just have this 
table. We look on the table.” And they don’t care what percent it is. All they [the 
customer] wants to know is what they have to pay every month to get this car. And this is 
what they have to pay and this is the percentage. 

HS: For the 1930s I used the cost-of-living statistics from the Heller Committee and 

compared those cost of living rates to the wages that the warehouse workers were 
getting before they were organized. And I could see, then, that they didn't have a 
living wage. 

MM: Right. Sometimes I got calls from the research division of the Department of Industrial 

Relations because they were always revising the “Mini Budget.” They did a budget of a 
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single woman, and at that time minimum wage is only applied to women and maybe 
minors. Later on, when I went to work for the Department of Labor I met some of those 
people because they were doing the same kind of work. 

[Pat Brown, a liberal governor, was trying to justify raising the minimum wage by what it 
would take to make a minimum budget. They wanted to know the change in prices for a 
limited number of items that were allowed in the “Mini Budget,” which was for a young 
single woman without children. For example, it was assumed that she would share half of 
the apartment rent with a roommate.] 

HS: Now, around 1962, there seemed to have been a difficulty in the continuation of the 

committee and its budget and that's about the time when this other opportunity 
develops. 

MM: Yes. 

HS: What happened there? 

MM: Emily Huntington retired. She’d retired not only as a Professor of Social Economics, but 
also retired from being the Chair of the Heller Committee. She was the only woman in 
the Economics Department at that time and none of the men wanted to take over that job. 
Partially because it was a time in which another study would need to be done of the kinds 
of things that consumers buy, which means you have to raise money to get the consumer 
study funded and then you have to go on doing the work of the Heller Committee. It was 
the elder Hellers, who had died off at that point, who actually originated the Heller 
Committee. I think the younger Hellers, that generation of Hellers. . . the wife [Elbe 
Heller] of Edward Heller, was a regent of the University so they were very much 
involved with the University and I had known some of their children at Cal when I was 
there. So they were still interested, but there did have to be a major fundraising event to 
do the study that needed to be done to keep up with the times. You couldn’t go on doing 
that piecemeal forever. You have to do it [a new study] and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
have to do it, too. If the elder Mrs. Heller had been still living, fund-raising would have 
been easier. 

[End of Tape 2 -Side 4(B)] 

[Begin Tape 3 - Side 5 (A)] 

HS: Okay, so nobody wanted to take over the Heller Committee? 

MM: Nobody wanted to. It needed an academic - probably a full professor of something had to 
do this. No one, I guess, wanted the challenge. Should I put it that way? [Laughing] And 
it was a challenge. During the course of, let's say, the last six months before Dr. 
Huntington was going to retire in June, people around the state who knew about the work 
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of the Heller committee complained about the fact that we would then not have this kind 
of information available. But that didn’t soften anybody's heart. 


One of the people who was most appalled at this was Helen Nelson, who was the 
consumer advisor to Governor Pat Brown. I had met Helen when she was deputy chief of 
the Department of Industrial Relations in San Francisco. Again, I was curious about a 
woman who had risen to that very high level. I had met Helen, she knew that I was 
working for the Heller Committee and she knew that Mary Hawes was, too. Walt Slater 
of the Department of Labor called Helen and asked if she knew any people to recommend 
to be interviewed by Esther Peterson. She gave him these two names [Madeline Mixer 
and Mary Hawes] and he passed them on to the Infonnation Office of the Department of 
Labor. 

So, out of the blue one day, at the Heller Committee I was called and asked if I wanted to 
be — I was told that Esther Peterson, the Director of the Women's Bureau was coming to 
town - and asked interviewed by her because she was looking for a regional 
administrator to open the office of the Women's Bureau in San Francisco. She was also 
looking for research people for the Women's Bureau in Washington D.C. I immediately 
said, "Oh, yes. I do want to be interviewed by her." I was scheduled for eight o'clock or 
eight-thirty in the Appraiser's building in San Francisco, which was where most of the 
Department of Labor was housed at that time, at 630 Sansome Street. 

I went and had a wonderful, delightful interview with Esther, who is just a marvelous, 
marvelous person. I think we both enjoyed it. Of course, she had a full schedule that day 
of people she was interviewing. I think people like Aileen Hernandez, which is a name 
that I like to be associated with because she's so well-known and so much appreciated by 
everybody in this field. I promised Esther Peterson I would file an application, which was 
a lot of work. They had long application forms then, as they probably still do even though 
they keep talking about their being shorter. I knew that I was not interested in research 
work in Washington D.C. for some of the very reasons I’d left Philadelphia. 

HS: Okay, so you didn’t want to go back to Washington, D.C. 

MM: Right. So, I had filled out the application and didn’t hear anything about it. After Dr. 

Huntington retired, the winding down of the Heller Committee was done by some of the 
business administration professors at Cal. It was summertime and they had some research 
work to do. They were expecting to get research funds from the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, MDTA, so there was the possibility that I could be hired to do more 
work. 

HS: So there was a possibility of the work being ongoing? 

MM: Yes, what was happening with the Manpower Development and Training Act at that 

point, it had been passed by the Congress, but it had to be signed by a particular man in 
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the House and a particular Senator. They were both octogenarians and the octogenarian 
from the House was annoyed that he always had to go to the Senator's office to sign 
things. He decided he wouldn't go that year and the funding for that project was literally 
left hanging in the balance while these two legislators did not sign it. 

By August the professor that I was working for told me, the first of August, that the 
funding he had expected to get from the State of California through the Manpower 
Development and Training Act looked as though it was not coming through, because 
until this act was signed, which was supposed to take effect on the first of July which was 
the beginning of the fiscal year, until it was signed nobody was getting any money. He 
told me he had enough money to pay me for that month, but then he didn't have any 
funding. So all of a sudden I was out of a job. 

The week before that I had called the Department of Labor — the Infonnation Office — in 
San Francisco and asked if someone had been appointed to the regional administrator job 
with the Women’s Bureau. They said, yes, it was a woman who worked for Congressman 
Jimmy Roosevelt, who was a congressman from California. I assumed that this was a 
person from California because Mrs. Peterson was looking for an indigenous person. She 
wanted somebody who knew California and knew this region. They said, “She's gone 
back to Washington for training, but she’ll be back within a week or two.” I said, "Would 
you ask her to call me because I’d like her to come over to the University. I’d like to 
introduce her to people at the Women's Faculty Club and the women's projects that are 
going on here." They said, “Fine, we will when she comes back.” 

The day after my professor told me that I no longer had a job, I got a call from the 
Infonnation Office and they said, “The woman who was appointed to this position has 
resigned. She’s going to stay in Washington. Mrs. Peterson wants to open this office as 
soon as possible, immediately if not sooner, and she would like to know if you want the 
job?” I said, "Can I call you back? I'll call you back by tomorrow." This was afternoon 
already, so Washington was already closed down, although Mrs. Peterson never quit. 

I called my mother and said, “If I call you on an afternoon, will you come down to my 
house the next morning, pick up my daughter, her clothes, her books, take her to your 
house and see that she gets to school and is taken care of until I get back?” My mother 
said yes. The next day I called up the Department of Labor and said, “I will take the job.” 
That began a very new era in my life because it meant commuting [from Berkeley to San 
Francisco] first of all, which was antediluvian from my point of view. I could walk to the 
University in ten or fifteen minutes. I was immediately available if anything happened to 
my daughter at school. I could be home soon after she came home from school. 
Fortunately, she was a very responsible ten-year-old by that time and she had learned to 
live with a mother who was busy. 

[End of Tape 3 -Side 5 (A)] 
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HS: Today is the 17th of March 1998. This is our second session. 

What I wanted to ask you was: You mentioned that when you moved along to this 
new job there was a change from research and theory to a popular audience, to 
problem solving, to some new ways of looking at the world and dealing with the job 
world. What do you mean by that? 

MM: Well, you go through a lot of interesting material when you're working in a research 
group. Maybe you include some of it in the part that you're doing for one of the 
professors, but you find when the book or the article is published, most of that interesting 
true-life story has had to be left out because research publications are written for the 
colleagues of the people who are writing them. They are going to go in learned journals 
and it doesn't include — especially at that time when there were so few women involved 
in the writing anything about women workers, about labor mobility and things of that 
kind. You take out all the human-interest part of it, which was really very unsatisfying to 
me and made it very dull to read. It also meant that whatever these findings were, they 
would not reach the general public. 

I think now we're seeing much more of that — certainly around the health field where 
every day there's a new study reported about something you should eat or shouldn’t eat, 
should drink or shouldn’t drink. [Laughing] And it's all reduced to very simple terms, 
which probably the medical people regret because nothing's that simple. But it was great 
fun for me to find that with a popular audience, you don't talk statistics, you don't talk the 
dull and dry and boring stuff. You talk more about what real people are feeling and 
experiencing. The problem solving is absolutely fascinating. 

Because at that point, there was perhaps one women's organization, the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., which was working on 
women's employment issues. These business and professional women, though they may 
have been very well educated, had gotten college degrees, many of them were secretaries. 
Maybe high-paid, high-level secretaries. Well, not so high-paid. Not high-paid 
according to what they could and did do for the individuals they worked for because they 
were still secretaries, and we didn’t make this kind of distinction. 
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[In 1961 the Women’s Bureau started to vigorously contact women who wanted to bring 
women together to change the inactivity of the years between 1945 and 1961.] 

And there were lots of problems that women had that we are, even now, just getting to. 
We see them in the paper every day now, but thirty-five years ago nobody publicly talked 
about them. The Women's Bureau, in having approachable directors, and going to all- 
women conferences, we were in a totally different situation than women had been in 
since World War II because they had really been isolated, always told to go home. If they 
aspired to a better job or a better salary, they were told, "Well, women aren’t supposed to 
be working anyway." 

It was popularly supposed that, in effect, women had one occupation. Of course, that 
occupation had many angles to it: to be wife, to be mother, to be housekeeper, to be cook, 
and all of the other things that people are sometimes paid for, and paid better than wives 
were. Wives and mothers. They were just going to work until they got married and then 
they would move to the suburbs and we would never see them again. That was the 
attitude of business - we can't possibly train these people because they're just going to go 
away. 

In fact, women that I went to college with would finish college and if they didn’t marry 
immediately - or even if they did marry immediately and their husbands were just getting 
started in business and they weren’t ready to have children yet - they would put 
themselves through business school. They would finance their own business school in 
order to become secretaries and then go to work for a company. Since they were expected 
to leave, they left, for the most part. But those that didn’t marry were still left in that [job] 
situation. 

HS: You're in your mid-thirties, thirty-four or so, in 1962? 

MM: Uh-huh. 

HS: Did you feel lonely or isolated? I mean, the women's movement is really not quite 

there yet, until after the Civil Rights Movement, a few more years. Did you feel 
personally "Here I am, out here by my lonesome"? 

MM: Yes. 

HS: I mean, how did you feel? 

MM: Well, one of the reasons that I had mentioned in our earlier talk about my work with the 
student body at Cal was that in the ‘50s, when I was trying to decide whether I should be 
a person who stayed home — in case my husband ever made enough money that I could 
stay home and take care of my daughter. It took me several years to figure this out 
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because there was no encouragement for women in the ’50s to do anything other than 
that. The popular magazines, and they were all there, The Ladies Home Journal, 

McCall ’s, the fashion magazines, every time you would read a story — any kind of fiction 
in those magazines - it was always if a woman was having any problems, if she was 
unhappy, she should have another baby. Or if she was in a challenging job and was 
having any problem, she should quit, be in the suburbs and go down every night and pick 
up her husband at the train. 

There was no encouragement [to work outside the home]. The only information that there 
was about women doing other things were if they were famous Tallulah Bankhead, for 
example, would write an autobiography or a biography would be written about her. If you 
were a star of stage and screen, that was a little different situation. 

It was very stultifying. So I finally just had to decide, "Well, I know what I think. Probably 
it's how I was raised and I believe it. I may be completely out of step with all the rest of 
the U.S.A., but I'm going to pursue [a career] as well as be a mother to my daughter." That 
was not working out too well where I was, so I decided to go to Ann Arbor and get my 
Master's Degree and eventually get a divorce. My husband went to Europe on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. That left me free to pursue that pathway. 

The significance of that is that when I went to work for the Women's Bureau, less than 
ten years later, I was in a particularly good position to understand the problems that 
women were having. And, all of my colleagues... by 1965, there were five Regional 
Administrators. The other four were all career women in the sense that they had worked 
in different careers. Only one had come out of the Labor Department in Boston, but the 
others had had government experience. One had worked for the American Nurses 
Association, another was a lawyer from Atlanta. None of them were married and none of 
them had children. They had faced the same kinds of discouragement down through their 
lives, but they didn’t have the additional problems that I had as a single parent. That was 
an interesting aspect to me that I had a little more experience that really jibed with other 
women that I saw in this society. 

But the significance of Esther Peterson was that she came from Utah. She was a country 
girl. 

HS: Can I ask you a question before you go into Esther Peterson? 

MM: Yes. 

HS: We were going to kind of go through quickly setting up the office and then the 

President's Commission on the Status of Women. And she’s involved in that whole 
thing. And then move on to her? 

MM: Okay. 
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HS: So you know, you're setting up an office, you're going to have a secretary and 

thirteen states to care for and all of a sudden this is different from being a 
researcher. Can you comment on that a little bit? 

MM: Okay. One of the first things that I thought about in setting up this office — which was in 

San Francisco, and I live in Berkeley. I have always lived in Berkeley - was that I had to 
commute, which meant a lot more time away from home because I had been working 
three-quarters time at my research job at U.C. Berkeley. I would be commuting to places 
in thirteen states. It was probably relatively lucky for me that the Women's Bureau did 
not have a lot of money and big amounts of travel allowances. It meant that you had to be 
very provident in planning your trips to various places. 

In 1962, 1 believe, or 1961, President Kennedy had set up the President's Commission on 
the Status of Women, which the honorary chainnan was Eleanor Roosevelt. Esther 
Peterson, who was Director of the Women's Bureau, was also the Executive Director of 
the President's Commission on the Status of Women. The President's Commission, which 
took a great deal of Mrs. Peterson's time, had seven or eight specific study groups. 
Actually the Commission itself was made up, in name, of all the Cabinet members who 
had any responsibilities for government employment. Then a few selected people like 
Dorothy Height, who was head of the National Association of Negro Women [National 
Council of Negro Women]; and the national head of the woman who was head of the 
Business and Professional Women [National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs]; and a number of women of that caliber. The Women's Bureau was the 
funding agent for this whole operation. Mrs. Peterson had under her wing all of the staff 
members who were running these various committees of the President’s Commission. 

The committees covered nearly every aspect of women's lives: employment, obviously, 
law — the legal aspect of women's lives. A whole wide variety of them. I haven't looked 
at the report recently, but it was very, very familiar to us in the '60s when we were 
working for the Women's Bureau. There were something like twenty-two 
recommendations that came out of the President's Commission and were presented to 
President Kennedy in October of 1963, which was the month before he was assassinated. 
Esther Peterson was determined that these recommendations would be unanimous. 

It was a great penalty for those of us out in the hinterlands who wanted her company 
where we were or at a women’s conference. There was a terrific demand for her because 
she’s a wonderful speaker with new ideas. It really very exciting. But she had to stay 
right on the case in Washington D.C. because of her determination that these 
recommendations would be unanimous. That was a big job getting all of these Cabinet 
Members, whose representatives had actually worked on the Commission, to sign off on 
the recommendations. Those Cabinet Members found out some things they weren't too 
proud of going on in their own departments [in terms of discrimination against women], 
[They found out that during the Depression the civil service was allowed to request men 
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only for higher paying jobs and women only for lower level work. Those laws were still 
in effect.] Not that they were necessarily responsible for them, but they - [Laughing] - 
were a little embarrassed. Of course, at that time, I think probably most of the Cabinet 
Members were men. 

HS: I was thinking that. 

MM: There were issues in the armed forces. There was a committee on volunteers and 

volunteerism, which was very much a part of women's lives and women were most of the 
volunteers. And that was a way that they got experience, which- - of course — was 
discounted if they looked for a job. So there were a lot of recommendations about things 
like that that were very forward-looking in 1963. 

Mrs. Peterson was promoting conferences around the country in various states, 
particularly with state universities. Within a month after I entered the job in San 
Francisco, and before I had traveled to Washington to get a good grounding with the 
Women’s Bureau, I was called into action at the University of Utah. The Women's 
Bureau was co-sponsoring the first women's conference in Utah with the University of 
Utah in Salt Lake City. 

Before my coming on the scene, our Chicago Regional Administrator [Marguerite 
Gilmore] — who was the first one appointed by Mrs. Peterson - had covered the country. 
She had been as far away from Chicago as Utah to work on the conference. I came in just 
at the last minute, within a couple of days before the conference actually took place. I 
remember having a delightful dinner with her, Marguerite Gilmore from Chicago. After 
dinner we went to see Mrs. Peterson, who was in her hotel room. It was about eleven 
o'clock in the evening. When we kn ocked on the door, she was on the telephone. She 
said, "Come in," so we came in. We came in just in time to hear her say, "Why that son- 
of-a-bitch." Then she turned to us and said, "Sorry girls." [Laughing] 

[End of Tape 3 -Side 5 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 3 - Side 6 (B)] 

HS: Do you know who the son-of-a-bitch in the story was? Did you ever find out? 

MM: Well, it was a very interesting story. Equal pay was a big issue for Mrs. Peterson. Even 

though there were a number of states that had equal pay laws, for instance California had 
an Equal Pay Law; the federal government did not have an Equal Pay Law. 

Typical of Mrs. Peterson was the fact that she took the one professional position that she 
could have to work for her, which was really outside of the civil service. She didn’t have 
to promote somebody who had been standing at the door waiting. She could choose 
anybody she wanted to be her personal assistant. She had a personal secretary and a 
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personal assistant. What she did was, she recruited into that position a woman called Mac 
Simchak [Morag MacLoed Simchak], and she was a civil service professional in the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor. She knew a lot about minimum 
wages, maximum hours, overtime pay, and things of that kind. She was familiar with the 
concept of equal pay laws. Because Mac Simchak stepped out of the civil service, which 
was a danger to her [job security] and she might not ever be able to get back in the same 
job, but she agreed to go up on The Hill. She was a political representative of Mrs. 
Peterson, who was a political presidential appointee and, therefore, a political person. 

And I this was the second session she was working on at that point. 

The Equal Pay Law had been introduced in twenty-six previous sessions of the Congress 
and had never been taken up by a committee in the Congress. Now, after all this work by 
Mac Simchak, she had reported to Mrs. Peterson that they had agreed to put it into a 
Committee [in the House of Representatives]. What happened was that late at night, Mac 
Simchak awakened — something was bothering her - she awakened to the knowledge that 
the man who was in charge of the committee that was to hear this was a Pennsylvania 
Congressman who represented a district where the glass workers had wanted to institute 
equal pay. You know, at that time there were men's jobs and women's jobs. The men in 
the glassblower's union, as well as the women, had agreed to work toward equal pay and 
they had been arguing with the glass companies about getting equal pay. And this 
Congressman was very familiar with all of the arguments. Finally, what had happened in 
that case was that the companies said, "All right, we’ll give you equal pay. We’ll reduce 
the men’s pay to the women's pay." Of course, that was not acceptable to anybody - 
except the companies. They liked that idea very much. 

This Congressman, who had been there a long time and was something of a cunnudgeon, 
was not a person that Esther Peterson or Mac Simchak felt they could rely on to bring the 
equal pay issue out of his committee with a do pass. I don’t think that it was the 
Congressman that Mrs. Peterson was referring to [as a son-of-a-bitch], I think it was the 
person who made the assignment to that committee — knowing full well that this was the 
worst place in terms of trying to get it out of the committee. 

HS: Do you remember the names of that person or the person from Pennsylvania? The 

Rep from Pennsylvania? 

MM: The person from Pennsylvania might have been Representative Flood. I’m not sure if that 
who it was and I don’t have any way of looking that up. But, it was a very interesting 
situation. But, in fact, within a couple of sessions. In fact, by 1964, Mac Simchak had 
gotten equal pay passed in the Congress. They didn’t want to create a separate bureau so 
in order to minimize the work they had put it in the Wage and Hour Law. It didn’t 
actually take effect until '65. 
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I began to hear from women in California who were calling me to try to find out how to 
push their cases, because there were a lot of women working in equivalent jobs who were 
paid less than men. One of the interesting places was the telephone company. 

HS: That is interesting. You mentioned at one point that Mrs. Peterson was a country 

girl. Do you want to flesh that out a little? 

MM: Yes, let me just mention - I've just finished reading a book by her called Restless: The 

Memoirs of Labor and Consumer Activist Esther Peterson. It goes back to her earliest days 
of being raised on a farm in Utah. She was raised in Provo and her father was the 
superintendent of schools, but they tilled the soil also. She harks back to her first 
realization of what went on in the labor movement, which was a strike by either the 
mineworkers or the railway workers in Salt Lake City. That really awakened some 
recognition in her about the conservative elements in the society who were helping to 
break the strike. They were using college boys who her sister had driven to the strike site. 
It’s a very interesting and revealing background. 

All through her life — less later when she was in the consumer field — but very much 
during her life, the labor movement was an important part of her background, and her 
thoughts and her recognition of important issues. 

HS: You mentioned also on the outline, that she had an interest in childcare, as well as 

minimum wage and maximum hours and equal pay. 

MM: Yes. Childcare had always been in the purview of the Children’s Bureau. And the 

Children's Bureau, in setting standards, had impeded in some ways the development of 
more childcare. It wasn’t the popular movement that it became later on in women's 
conferences. 

And even up to very recent years I can remember being at a women's conference in Reno, 
put on by the Nevada Commission on the Status of Women, and there were about five or 
six different discussion groups on different areas and every one of those discussion 
groups came back to say that childcare was just absolutely essential. Yet, you couldn’t get 
women to vote their interest in childcare. It’s been very confusing to me down through the 
years why women didn’t see that they could certainly have some improvements in 
childcare by electing people who thought it was important. 

HS: That notwithstanding, they had some childcare in some of the shipyard facilities 

during World War II as I recall. 

MM: The experience in World War II is interesting from a couple of different angles. One, that 
women were working in war industry, especially here on the West Coast, in the 
shipbuilding industry. And the Kaiser shipbuilders — Henry Kaiser and his son, Edgar 
Kaiser — were very amenable to Eleanor Roosevelt's pleas for childcare associated with 
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the shipyards. One place called Swan Island, but also called Van Port, was right between 
Vancouver and Portland, where Kaiser had a shipyard. They built a complete community 
there. They built housing for the workers, maybe better housing than they ever had 
before, even living in their own homes. 

Women had come from all over the country — and there were women who came from the 
Deep South — because they knew that there was childcare there. There was a videotape 
on KCSM the other evening that showed the story of this whole childcare area. There are 
still enough women left around who worked there, women who worked there and the 
kind of attitudes they experienced. 

HS: But when you were with the Women's Bureau, there weren't enough women 

around, pushing for it, to be in league with Peterson and her effort? 

MM: Well, what happened was, the Congress passed the Lanham Act during World War II, 

which provided for education and housing and a whole bunch of different things for war 
workers. After the war, that was done away with in most places because it was a local 
program and I suppose that the Congress did not propose to go on paying for it anymore 
once the war was over. There were only two places that kept the childcare centers that 
were created. One was New York City and the other was the state of California. That was 
because the parents of children in these childcare centers went every year to the 
legislature to beg, to demand, to whatever it took to have these childcare centers 
continued to be included in the educational systems. For instance, in San Francisco where 
there are several of these childcare centers, they were brought into the educational 
system. 

There was a fire at one time in one of these temporary buildings where they put a 
childcare center. They were building a new elementary school at that time so they 
incorporated the childcare center in the new elementary school. The woman who was the 
director of the childcare center laughingly said, "You know, people accuse me of having 
burned down that elementary school so that when they built a new one they would put the 
childcare center in there." 

It has been a wonderful thing and its enabled women to work who would have had to go 
on welfare. I know there were some young women working for the U.S. Department of 
Labor who were making so little money that their children were in these childcare centers 
because you were qualified by how little money you were making. One time, when we 
were at 450 Golden Gate, the women who worked down the hall from me were very 
concerned because they heard that there were so many poorer people [on the waiting lists 
for the childcare centers] that they might not be able to keep their children in those 
childcare centers. They said, "We’ll just have to quit work 'cause somebody has to stay 
home and take care of the children." Then they, of course, would have to go on welfare. 
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HS: You mentioned that when the President's Commission ended, the Bureau had 

difficulty with its funding and keeping its staffing up and so forth. 

MM: I should say one other thing about the President's Commission. Mrs. Peterson had always 
been told. I suppose by the Legislature, that they really didn’t want to start a commission 
because once you started a commission, it never ended. It just kept going forever. Mrs. 
Peterson was very proud of the fact that with their final report that they gave to President 
Kennedy, the Commission was disbanded. That was the end of the President's 
Commission. 

Of course, it wasn’t the end of Mrs. Peterson's plans because one of the recommendations 
was sort of worded that the members of the President’s Commission had learned so much 
from the efforts of this commission that they recommended that every state have a state 
Commission on the Status of Women. Those of us in the Women's Bureau had a feeling 
that we knew who it was who would get that assignment. And it was the Regional 
Administrators who were working with the states. Then I had the job of interviewing 
governors in thirteen states to try to twist their arms to appoint Commissions on the 
Status of Women. 

There was one particularly good asset that we had in this situation. The National 
Association of Business and Professional Women [National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs] had decided to take this on also, as a national project that 
they would give to their state organizations to do. Therefore, when I went to see the 
Governor, I took with me the top people in the Business and Professional Women's 
Organization. Now these women may not have had important jobs, but they certainly 
were determined and they knew from working in their organization and working in the 
state how much need there was for this kind of thing. 

I quickly figured out that the Governor was not concerned about my coming in and talking 
to him — they were all men - and my talking to him about appointing a Commission on the 
Status of Women. They were very agreeable and said, "Yes, yes, yes." And, "We’ll see 
what we can do about it." They were concerned about the business and professional 
women in their own states. Possibly because they knew it’s women who do all the basic 
work in politics and they knew that these women were well organized. They had probably 
been to speak at their conferences or sent some of their important heads of departments to 
speak in their behalf. They also knew that these women would still be in the state to vote 
for them or against them. Whereas, I would go back to San Francisco and probably be out 
of their hair until the following year when I might come around and say, "Ooh, what 
happened?" [Laughing] "Why don’t we have a Commission on the Status of Women in 
Wyoming or Montana or Utah?" 

So it was an interesting exercise and it certainly kept us busy for quite a while. 
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HS: Did these commissions get set up in some of these states like Wyoming and Utah and 

all those places? 

MM: The Business and Professional Women saw that they were set up in all fifty states because 
each state within the National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
was competing with the others. Nevada, for example, wasn't about to have forty other 
states set up Commissions on the Status of Women while they did not have one. That was 
unthinkable. I think they let the governors know that. Now in California it took us a lot 
longer to get a state commission because Governor Pat Brown made a point that if he 
appointed a Governor's Commission on the Status of Women, it would not have any 
resources. The state of California is a rather large place to operate a commission 
seriously. It might have enough money for an executive director and a secretary, but 
nothing significant to work with. 

HS: Do you have any insight into why Pat Brown was so lax in that area? 

MM: Why he didn't have more money? 

HS: Yeah. 

MM: What he was saying was, the thing to do was to go through the legislature and get a 

California Commission on the Status of Women, which would have a line-item budget. 
That took a little longer. It took a number of trips to the state legislature when it was 
likely to come up at eleven o’clock the night before the legislature went out of business. 
There were very few women in the legislature at that point. I don't recall whether there 
were any, there must have been some, but they certainly were not the heads of any 
significant committees. Every step of the way was an effort - getting it out of the 
committee, getting it into a vote, getting it through both houses at the same time, in time 
to get a budget and get accepted by the end of the fiscal year. So that took several years. 

HS: I guess what I'm trying to get at is if you had any discussion with or insight on Pat 

Brown. I mean, obviously, Brown could have done something if he wanted to. Did he 
ever say anything that indicated that he really didn't give a darn? 

MM: No, I don’t think it was so much that as he had so many other issues that he was dealing 
with. And women were not organized. Women hadn’t come out yet, at that point, into 
public life. [Laughing] In fact, they were just beginning to read books about what had 
been happening with women. It was a matter of conferences, and bringing women and 
women's organizations together and getting women's organizations to support 
commissions. 

I think in the back of the minds of men has always been the idea that since women now 
had the vote, if they really wanted something, all they had to do was vote the right way. 
They don’t say that very often because women are voting the right way - [Laughing] - it 
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worries them. They were concerned that women might vote. On the other hand, if women 
weren’t voting, why then, there was no penalty. [Men thought] if women hadn’t figured it 
out yet it was probably because women didn’t really want it. Women were in the home. 
They had other things to worry about, like education for their children. Even though 
women were perhaps 33 percent of the labor force at that point, it wasn't that significant 
and their needs were not that significant. And that’s continued right up to the ‘90s, when, 
about 1992, women decided to start voting in their own interests. I had wondered if it was 
ever going to happen - but it did. 

HS: Just picking up one point, you mentioned that after the President's Commission 

ended and, I gather from what you said, it ended before Kennedy was killed - 

MM: Just about that time. 

HS: I don't know whether you know whether it ended because of his death or whether it 

was coming to an end. It sounded like it was coming to an end. 

MM: No, I think that the presentation of the [Commission’s] report, it was the end of the 
Commission and that was planned by Mrs. Peterson. After that, there were various 
different versions of President’s Commissions or National Commissions or whatever. 

The work of the Commissions went on and then there was a national organization of 
Commissions [on the Status of Women]. 

The Women's Bureau has always been a very small agency. I've always laughingly said 
that it was never big enough to be a bureaucracy because it's been so small. The reason 
that's always been given for it being so small is that it was neither given the responsibility 
to enforce a law, nor was it given enough money to give away to have to be responsible 
for giving away money. Every place else in the Labor Department is in one of those 
relationships or another, and sometimes in both. I've never been very critical of that 
distinction because that's the reason that I was able to stay in the Women's Bureau for all 
those years. Because the people who have to enforce laws - each law defines who the law 
covers - and all of those people are busy excluding people from their lives. You call up 
and you say, “I want to make a complaint about so-and-so.’ They said, “Well, are you 
this or are you that or are you the other thing? And if you’re not our law doesn’t cover 
you. Goodbye.” 

[The work of the agency is strictly limited to the provisions of that law and the people 
who come within the definition of the law. In contrast, the work of the Women’s Bureau 
can go into every facet of the lives of all kinds of Americans - certainly the lives of 
women and their children. With the advent of the International Women’s Conferences 
that concern has been broadened to women of the world.] 

And the same way with giving away a lot of money. There's a lot of work, both that goes 
into giving away money and getting the money. It's kind of heart-breaking work because 
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the people that I knew in the Women's Bureau who needed money and deserved money 
were those who could not get it because they were moving on to new concepts, new 
ideas. Things they knew were needed but that had not been recognized by the Congress 
and for which there was no money. [Two examples were the organization supporting 
displaced homemakers and New Ways to Work, which was an organization dedicated to 
promoting job sharing.] 

And even in the case of the work of the Manpower Development and Training Act, which 
was passed in 1962, and was supposed to start on the first of July, the first day of the 
fiscal year. However, because the piece of legislation did not get signed until the end of 
August or September there was no government [accounting] number to charge. You 
couldn’t get any money because there was no money put into the Act until the Act was 
actually passed and signed by the Senate, the House, and the President. And then it 
would be authorized. 

I saw that the people that I had time to work with and recognized as deserving money, I 
wouldn’t had had time to work with them if we had had a lot of money. I certainly 
wouldn’t have had time to work with them if there had been a law that I was supposed to 
be enforcing, because they would have been eliminated. They were not people who were 
coming within the law. 

That's why I tried I was very interested all along, and I started with Mrs. Peterson, to try 
to promote job sharing, because I needed another head. My head was already falling apart 
in thirteen pieces, at least - one for each state. And within a state there were such 
differences. Like Phoenix wasn't really related to Tucson. They were in the same state; 
they had the same state laws; but they were nothing alike. Just as San Francisco is 
nothing like Los Angeles. And San Diego is a different one. Even San Jose is very 
different from San Francisco. 

We were working with the people who were actually operating organizations in those 
places. We did not go in and say, "Now, the Women's Bureau wants you to do this." We 
went in and helped put on a conference during which women from that locality or from 
that state talked about what their needs were and what needed to be done because we 
knew it had to be done on a state basis. That was why Mrs. Peterson had picked out 
indigenous people from the areas where she wanted to set up these regional offices. 


[End of Tape 3 -Side 6(B)] 

[Begin Tape 4-Side 7 (A)] 

HS: So it wasn't just that the funding dried up right at the end of that commission. 

You're saying that it was always small and the funding was always not there to 
make it? 
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MM: No. These were really two separate enterprises. One was the Women's Bureau, which had 
been ongoing since 1920 and was always small and was somewhat unpopular previous to 
the time of Esther Peterson. Esther was really very popular with the Congress because 
she was a lobbyist who was absolutely honest, which was something that was almost 
never seen before. If they asked her a question, she would tell them what she thought. 
She’d tell them the truth. While that wasn’t always popular, it was appreciated by the 
members of Congress. 

That’s why when she came to the Congress, right after being appointed Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, and asked for money for twelve regional offices of the Women's 
Bureau, which was the number of regional offices there were for all the other bureaus and 
agencies within the Labor Department. Or, for most of them. They actually gave her 
enough for four. Then she eked out another one soon after she got the first four going. 
Then she brought Dallas in. So it was Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, Atlanta, and 
Dallas. What’s actually transpired is that certainly there have been the same number of 
slots in the Women's Bureau over that period of time as there are now. 

Then the Women's Bureau was given this extra responsibility of running the President's 
Commission on the Status of Women. Mrs. Peterson ran it ideologically, from the point 
of view of the intellectual matter, and the funding was done through the Women's 
Bureau. But it [the President’s Commission] was a separate entity, but it was doing the 
work of the Women’s Bureau. And the work of the President’s Commission represented a 
big asset to the Women's Bureau in the work they did after the Commission was ended. 

And, of course, that was not the end of studies or of conferences. For a number of years 
we went on having annual meetings in Washington, particularly of the Governors’ 
Commissions on the Status of Women and called by the National Association of 
Commissions on the Status of Women. The Presidents were made to realize that they 
were going to have some ongoing entity like that. In the Johnson administration there was 
more development of women's educational issues that were brought up in HEW — 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Then when there was the Department of 
Education, there were more resources divided out into other departments that came along. 

One of the areas that was not given much attention until we began to get more 
Congresswomen was the issue of women's health. I always did my best to steer around 
the issues of women's health because I was having enough problems with employment 
and childcare and education and all of those things that were all bound up with women 
working. It was mind-boggling all the problems. Once you open the door, there were a 
tremendous number of problems. That’s why I say we were never a bureaucracy because 
when you run an office that covers four states, which is what the Women's Bureau San 
Francisco office covers now, or thirteen states, and you get mail every day, you hear a lot 
about the problems of real people, because they are on the telephone. If my secretary 
went out to lunch, I answered the phone — or if my secretary was on vacation or if it was 
after hours and the phone rang. I mean, the secretary came and certain hour and left at a 
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certain hour. I didn’t leave at a certain hour; I was still trying to get some things done. 
[Laughing] 

My concept of working for women was enlivened every day by the experience of picking 
up the phone and hearing a woman - usually a woman, sometimes a man - say, "I don’t 
kn ow anything about the Women's Bureau, and I don’t really know what my question is." 
Finally I’d just say, "Well, tell me what's on your mind." In more recent years, especially 
since we've begun to have these automatic telephone systems, I would pick up the 
telephone and a woman would say to me, "Is this a real person?" She’d say, "I’ve made 
nine calls. This is the tenth call I've made and you're the first human voice I've heard," 
which is another telling thing for our society. People are beginning to feel more isolated. 

It’s very important that women keep doing all of the outreach and keep on creating more 
of these activities. That's been a very strong part of the Women’s Bureau, which is really 
dealing with our constituency, which was either women. Or, if it was a man, it was a 
woman's problem — his wife was having a problem. So we were a very good source of 
research material. 

HS: Did Esther Peterson at some point in the '60s leave office? 

MM: At the same time that she was the Women's Bureau Director, she was appointed by 

Kennedy to be Assistant Secretary of Labor. This meant she had the responsibility for 
about four different bureaus within the department. One of these bureaus was the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, which was the forerunner of OSHA. Labor standards included safety 
issues and was created by the first woman Secretary of Labor [Frances] Perkins 
[appointed by Franklin Roosevelt in the 1930s]. She’d come from New York state. She 
had been a new York state official and she was very concerned that the states were not 
making much progress with things like minimum wages for the people who needed them 
most, and many of these people were women. Hotels, restaurants, laundries were not 
covered in the federal minimum wage law because the federal minimum wage just started 
with the easiest people to cover, which were the big industrial programs. Therefore, if 
you worked for a local employer or smaller sized basis the Wage and Hour Law only 
applied to companies with X number of employees. 

Madam Perkins was concerned about this and she had people working for her on state 
issues. When Esther Peterson inherited that Bureau [of Labor Standards] she began to 
look at bringing people in to work on what she had the Women's Bureau people working 
on, which was minimum wage laws. Minimum wage laws in that day and age were for 
women and minors. They didn't include men except, the Federal Minimum Wage Law 
did. But the California Minimum Wage Law did not cover men. So that was another 
issue. 

The interesting thing that happened for me was that Esther appointed a woman [Beulah 
Compton] as the Regional Director in Seattle for the Bureau of Labor Standards. And she 
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was a white woman who had dropped out of school at the age of fifteen or sixteen 
because she was having a baby and getting married. She had two babies and then her 
husband left her. And she worked for a number of years as a waitress and she belonged to 
the waitress’s union because she was smart enough to know that individual bargaining 
does not work. Then she began to be unhappy with the way the waitress's union was 
administered, so she ran for office and she became the head of the waitress's union. As 
the head of the waitress's union she became a very integral part of the Washington State 
Labor family and became very active in politics. She helped elect one of the governors of 
the state. 

After she put in this, you know, typical woman doing the hard work, she was called by the 
governor's people who said, "Okay, what do you want?" She said, "What do you mean 
what do I want? I want good government." They said, "No, no, no. What do you want to 
be appointed to?" They appointed her as the head of the Women and Minors Division of 
the State Labor Department. There she came into contact with Esther Peterson and Esther 
appointed her the Regional Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

Well, at some point, the head of the Bureau of Labor Standards here in San Francisco left 
to go to another job and it looked as though the Seattle job was going to be done away 
with. And so Mrs. Peterson asked the head of the bureau there [Compton] to come to San 
Francisco. That was delightful for me because our offices were connected. Our two 
secretaries were in the same office. She was on the side of her secretary and I was on the 
other side. I like to think of us running back and forth, talking to each other about how do 
we do this and how do we do that, because she had the same states that I did at that point. 

HS: And what was her name? 

MM: I had to stop and think. Beulah Compton was her name. She was a wonderful 
friend and having been through all that, she was a wonderful human being — a marvelous 
person to work with. We used to go to Montana together. It seemed like we always got to 
Montana in the coldest times, December, January, and February. We were working with 
the labor movement there and we were working with the progressive farmers — the small 
farmers. Not the national organizations, but it was an organization of small farmers who 
were very progressive. They had been trying to get a minimum wage for years. They'd 
get somebody to introduce it in the legislature and all the big cattle farmers would come, 
driving in their Cadillacs and tell these horrible stories about how they couldn’t possibly 
do that because they would just price themselves out of the market. They couldn’t have a 
minimum wage for people. The workers weren't any good anyway. They just came and 
went and you never knew where they were. 

HS: These were farm workers then? 
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MM: Yes. Well, the minimum wage law that was proposed would have covered farm workers 
as well as other people in the state. They did not have a state minimum wage law. But 
they were the ones that protested against it the most. 

HS: You mean the big famers? 

MM: The big farmers. 

HS: But who were these little farmers? Were they farm workers or were they just 

progressive folks? 

MM: They were sort of independent farmers. [. I believe they were a Farmer/Labor Party like 
those in the progressive traditions of Wisconsin and Minnesota.] They did not have big 
numbers of people working for them like the big, big ranches did. And, of course, the 
miners were well in Montana. Because of Butte, Montana, was a headquarters of mine 
workers. So, labor organizations were not unknown in that state. 

One day when Beulah and I were discussing this in San Francisco, she said, "Well, 
maybe we should try what Washington State did.” Which was to get an initiative voted 
on by the people. And they got a minimum wage. The next time we went back to 
Montana, we met with the labor people, and the fann bureau and the farmers’ 
organization and suggested that. They got an initiative on the ballot and they won a 
minimum wage. That's how valuable that kind of person is. She was a wonderful 
inspiration to me in terms of having been a single head of family in her teens with two 
daughters. It was really very exciting to me. She was always very supportive of the 
unions. 


HS: Maybe you can fold in here the little story you told me that you always made sure 

you were technically a member of the AFGE? 

MM: When I went to the Women's Bureau, Mrs. Peterson, as well as Marguerite Gilmore and a 
lot of the other people in the Bureau were very well aware of what a tough fight it had 
been for unions to get any place. Mrs. Peterson — and it’s written in her book— had fought 
a lot of battles. And she details a lot of the work that she did in that field. I had studied 
Labor History and Industrial Relations at Cal. I’d say that through World War II, because 
workers had to work and workers had to be remunerated a new situation was coming up 
but it was not far from our minds. 

So I was very pleased when the members of the Women's Bureau asked me if I would 
like to join the American Federation of Government Employees. And I said, “yes.” I 
belonged to the AFGE and there was a local chapter here in San Francisco. This may 
have been an advantage of being a very small bureau. In some ways people at my level 
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felt that they could not belong to the union, but the Women's Bureau was so little known 
that nobody really checked up on that. There was never any complaint within the 
Women’s Bureau itself or any question about whether you did or didn’t belong to the 
union. The question wasn't raised. But I did have the experience that up to a certain point, 
I was able to have my dues taken out of my salary, which was something of a 
convenience. 

At some time, it was probably in the Reagan administration, I was told that I was at too 
high a level to have my union dues taken out of my salary. After that, I sent the union a 
check every year that covered my dues. Whenever anybody asked me about it, such as 
the people who worked with me, I said, "Well, you know, I send a check every year to 
the union and they cash it, so I'm a member of the union." That was a great source of 
satisfaction to me. Not necessarily because of my feeling that they would be protecting 
my interests, although they do that. I felt that given a choice between individual 
bargaining or belonging to a union and hoping that they will do something or will do 
right by you. And many of them do in many ways. If asked for any advice I would say I 
never felt strong enough to individually bargain. In that way I expressed my solidarity 
and my feelings for other people who did need a union to fight their issues. 

When the union had an issue with me, I didn’t complain. I’m a union member and I’m not 
going to talk to you about so-and-so. I had to be the executive in the organization, so it 
was an interesting position to be in. I think that the people who ran the local chapter felt 
that I was doing the right thing by them. 

There's just one more thing I wanted to mention about the AFG, locally — at my 
retirement luncheon they gave me a lifetime membership, free of charge. I don’t have to 
pay any more dues. [Laughing] I still belong to the local and the national AFGE, which is 
nice. I was just reading their newspaper recently. Our newspaper. 

HS: That's great. Mary Keyserling was also head of the Bureau? 

MM: There was one other thing I wanted to tell you about Esther Peterson. 

HS: Okay. 

MM: Esther was a wonderful person. When she would travel around, she gave marvelous 

speeches and was terribly popular. But, if you were sitting with her in the dining room 
having breakfast, she would be questioning the waitress about her wages, about tips, 
about what happened to the tips, where did the tips go? Different states have different 
rules, different laws about that and also whether tips are included in tax situations and 
that kind of thing. It was wonderful. You really got a flavor of what was going on in 
whatever that town you was. 
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I should talk about the fact that because there were so few people in the Women's Bureau, 
so little staff and so little money for travel, at that time our directors traveled alone. That 
gave you the opportunity to go to the airport, pick them up, take them to wherever they 
were going, and try to extract them from that place before they were due at the next. They 
were always over-booked and everybody wanted to talk to them, especially to Mrs. 
Peterson because she was such a warm personality— so honest, told so many anecdotes 
about her own life, why she believed things. Which was tremendously important for 
women. But the men loved it, too. It was fascinating. 

And they realized that Mrs. Peterson was a person to be concerned about if you didn’t like 
what she was doing. If you weren’t in favor of minimum wage passage and improvements 
and things like that, she could be a problem to you. She would often talk about how men 
would write her letters at the Department of Labor and say, "Oh, Mrs. Peterson, you've 
just brought a disaster into my life. My wife has gone back to school," or, "My wife has 
gone to work and it's all your fault." She would laugh because she knew perfectly well 
that maybe Esther Peterson had been used as an excuse, or this woman had gone to a 
conference where Esther had given a speech. She certainly never gave a speech saying, 
"Okay, all you wives out there, get out of the house and go to work" — [Laughing] - or, 
"Go to school". But she talked about the opportunities. She talked about what women 
could do. Women, by being at these conferences, got a feel for what was happening out 
in the world. They got a feel that other women were doing it. That they could go out and 
do the same thing. I think that perhaps it may have turned women around from being very 
disappointed with their lives to thinking, "Well, I'm going to go out and do some of the 
things I want to do." That was very exciting. 

At these national conferences that were held for Commissions on the Status of Women, 
other women could come. Anybody could come. There would be maybe a thousand or 
twelve hundred women there. Through the people in the [State] Department of Industrial 
Relations here who were in charge of the minimum wage section, I heard about a women 
who had. . . .there was a departmental committee going around holding hearings on not 
only increasing the minimum wage for the state of California, but also on including other 
workers. One of the proposals was should they include fann workers. The woman who 
directed that division came back to tell me that at one hearing in the San Joaquin Valley, 
there had been a woman testifying named Guadalupe Olivares and she was a farm 
worker. At the hearings the employers of farm workers had gotten up and said, "Well, 
you know, there's no use to have a minimum wage, and to have these other things like 
fresh drinking water and things of that kind — it's unheard of." They said, "Well, those 
women aren't such good workers anyway. They just go over and sit behind a tree and file 
their fingernails." 

And so, Guadalupe Olivares got up. She didn’t go expecting to testify, but she got so mad 
at this kind of talk because she knew how much she and her compatriots had worked and 
what hard work it was. She got up and she held out her hands in front of her and said, 
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"Do these look like the hands of a woman that hasn't been working?" Eventually the 
minimum wage for farm workers was voted in and that was a very telling statement. 

Mrs. Peterson decided just before one of our national conferences that we should have 
Guadalupe Olivares come to the national conference. So she called me a few days before 
the conference and asked if I would get all the appropriate papers ready to buy her 
airplane ticket, make a reservation for her at the hotel, and I would shepherd her during 
the conference. I said, okay. Actually she [Guadalupe Olivares] was a very 
knowledgeable woman. She had worked with the farm workers and with other 
organizations that helped farm workers, but she was really new to a national conference. 
She was terrifically popular there. That was a very interesting experience for me, to be 
close to her, and for years afterward, we would visit. Beulah Compton and I went down 
to visit her in Delano and that was fun. 

[End of Tape 4 -Side 7 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 4 - Side 8 (B)] 


MM: Let me just say this one other thing. I didn’t kn ow any other federal official at that time 
who would have made those arrangements the way Mrs. Peterson did to bring in 
Guadalupe Olivares, who had no recognition as the head of an organization but had a lot of 
moxie and a lot of experience in her lifetime that we needed to know. 

HS: Right. Do you remember the nature of the conference and what she was trying to get 

across at the conference in addition to her experience and her background? Do you 
remember that at all? 

MM: No, it was a national conference of Commissions on the Status of Women. 

HS: Okay. 

MM: From the Women's Bureau's point of view there was going to be a lot of talk about 
employment and labor standards. 

HS: Right. Was she a United Farm Worker officer? 

MM: No, I don’t think she ever was, but they all knew her. They knew her very well and she 

was very supportive of their work. She didn’t live in Delano; she lived in a nearby town a 
little bit out of Delano. But she was a person that they could rely on for any kind of 
organizational work that they wanted to do. Her son came here to U.C. Berkeley. 

HS: Really? 
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MM: He finished Berkeley, and went to work for the Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory in their 
information division. I think he still lives in Berkeley. 

HS: Do you know when Mary Keyserling becomes the head of the Bureau? 

MM: She was married to Leon Keyserling, and her father [Louis Dublin] was a famous 

statistician. He had developed some very advanced theories so she’d been raised in that 
field and she consequently thought that statistics were very important. From my work as 
a researcher, I doubted whether statistics were very important. Mostly people can't 
remember them and they don’t really mean anything to people. The most meaningful 
statistic I tried to keep track of was what percentage women were of the labor force. If 
you're looking, as we were in later years, at how many women are in particular jobs or in 
different sectors or at different levels, then the percentage of women in that sector versus 
the percentage of women in the labor force is key to let you know that things are not 
going just right for women. 

For instance, in more recent years, there have been studies of women executives and 
women and minorities in the executive fields. Women and minorities are maybe 10 
percent of the executives in an organization. You know who the other ninety percent are. 
[Laughing] and that’s not the same amount in the labor force or the employed workers. 

HS: You mentioned that she had an interest in women doctors? 

MM: Mary Keyserling put together a big conference on women in the medical fraternity, I think 
we can call it a fraternity. This was in the late '60s, she was the director of the Women’s 
Bureau during the Johnson administration, during which Mrs. Peterson was Johnson’s 
consumer specialist, his advisor on consumer matters. That’s covered quite a bit in her 
book and is very interesting. 

The Conference on Women Doctors I had an occasion to look at the one copy that is in 
the library of the Women's Bureau in the national office because I was giving a talk to 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred women doctors in Southern California who 
worked for the Kaiser system. It was very interesting to me to read what the people — and 
these were mostly men — who were running medical schools had to say about whether 
women should be admitted to medical school, or in what numbers they should be 
admitted. They claimed in the ‘60s that they were admitting women as a percentage of 
the women who applied. In other words, if they had a hundred applications and six of 
them were women, they would admit six -percent women to whatever size the class was. 

If they had a class of only fifty, that meant they would only admit three women. But they 
never talked about how qualified those women were. Probably the six women were more 
qualified than most of the hundred men who applied. 

They also talked about the idea that those women wouldn’t be working as long as the 
men. They wouldn’t be working as long hours, they wouldn’t be practicing as much. They 
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would be quitting. They would be having children and ought to stay home with the 
children rather than being doctors. There was one doctor who was starting a new medical 
school and he had plans to admit more women. As I remember, something like 20 percent 
in his classes would be women. 

For this talk I was supposed to give, I wanted to know what had happened because my 
daughter had tried to get into medical school just about the time that the medical schools 
finally said, "Oh, all right, we’ll let women and minorities in." There were a tremendous 
number of applications for the openings. I know my daughter got twenty-four letters 
saying things like, "Well, we have one hundred openings in our class. We have five 
thousand applications and we can tell that you're not going to be one of the hundred." She 
got all those rejection letters and eventually went into telecommunications, which worked 
out very well. She got her graduate degree in telecommunications and has never been 
unemployed a day since. 

Apparently what happened was that women who were interested in getting into medical 
school threatened to sue the medical schools. Then they decided, "Oh, yeah, we will let 
minorities and women in - we’ll admit them to medical school." 

I knew from other work I had been doing that a key to women getting in is often if there 
are women on the admissions committee. It makes a big difference. And so, I talked to 
these women doctors about going back to their respective medical schools and looking at 
how many women were on the admissions program. This was when Proposition 209 was 
being talked about, which has to do with goals and quotas for admission to graduate 
schools, especially state graduate schools. I wanted these women to be aware that they 
were in a privileged time, when there were these goals set up, during a time that women 
were really fighting to get more women in. 

I was and am concerned about [California State Initiative 209] because of my work in 
non-traditional occupations for women. 

HS: Yes, right. You'd also mentioned that there was a childcare study for Jewish women 

under Keyserling’s administration? 

MM: Actually, this had been undertaken by the National Council of Jewish Women. When 
Johnson was defeated [decided not to run again and democratic nominee Hubert 
Humphrey was defeated] in the presidential election all of the presidential appointees left 
office. Mary Keyserling did an excellent childcare study all over the country working 
with the National Council of Jewish Women and their local people studying what the 
situation was for childcare in their areas. That was turned into a book and was quite 
popular. It announced the things we already knew which were that there was not enough 
childcare. 

HS: Johnson just decided not to run again, you mean? 
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MM: That’s right. It was Hubert Humphrey I guess, who lost the election to Nixon. 

HS: So it was right around that period of time that this was going on? 

MM: Yes, I think it was right after the election that she left the Women's Bureau. You know, 

being so far away from Washington, we weren't always completely up on everything that 
was going on in the Women's Bureau, which to me was fine. 

HS: [Laughing] 

MM: That was a big advantage. I really have been an indigenous person in that, during my time 
in the Women's Bureau, unless there was a very strong push to do this, I pretty much 
stuck to my own states. I haven’t attended a whole lot of conferences in other people's 
states or any of the international conferences for women. When you consider how much 
there has been to do for women and how heartbreaking so much of it has been, it's 
sometimes hard to keep up your courage in the face of the fact that things don’t happen 
very fast. It takes years and years and years to make an impact. 

For example, in the state of Arizona, we never did make an impact with minimum wages. 
My friend in the Bureau of Labor Standards Beulah [Compton] and I had a memorable 
meeting with a woman legislator in Arizona. We were telling her that women really 
needed minimum wages, women working in hotels, working in laundries and things like 
that. She more or less said, "Well, you know, I don’t know whether women are really 
worth that much." 

We decided to take a different tack. We were also talking to her about maximum hours. 
Because if you didn’t get a minimum wage you didn’t get overtime either. You worked 
straight time. If you weren’t included in the wage and hour law you didn’t get overtime 
after 40 hours. You could just go on working forever. And so we were talking to her 
about maximum hours. We thought maybe she’d introduce something on that. And she 
said, "Well, you can't limit the number of hours that people work because they need the 
money." So you’re going to pay them very little money and then they're going to work 
more and more hours. It wasn’t until later that we found out that this lady legislator— 
within her family — [relatives] owned laundries. She had a very definite point of view 
about those two issues. That was terribly discouraging to us. 

HS: What was her name? Do you remember her name? 

MM: No, I don’t remember and it was quite a few years ago. But, of course, people like that 
are now covered by minimum wage. 

HS: Was she republican or democrat? 
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MM: I don’t remember but there were very few women in the Legislature. Interestingly 

enough, the first woman appointed to the Supreme Court [Sandra Day O'Connor] was in 
the Arizona Legislature while we were working with it. I talked to her at one time about 
childcare and she was concerned because she had two small children. She was also 
concerned about sex discrimination because she was very much discriminated against 
coming out of Stanford Law School and was unable to get a job as a lawyer. She went to 
work in politics and she was very successful. She was the head of the Republican Party in 
the Senate in the Arizona state legislature. She was the top person. She was very 
successful in politics. 

HS: Who was she? Do you remember? 

MM: Well, we all know her name. I have to stop and think about it. She’s still in the Supreme 
Court. First woman appointed to the U. S. Supreme Court.There was a woman who was 
the head of the Arizona Supreme Court, whose father had been a Supreme Court justice 
in the Arizona Supreme Court before her. 

HS: You say Arizona, on the whole, was a difficult state for you? 

MM: It was difficult from the point of view of labor organizations. It was difficult from the 
point of view of women's organizations. They had two-year gubernatorial terms at that 
time. I would be working with the governor about getting a Commission on the Status of 
Women and the first thing I knew, he’d get voted out of office. Well, then we got a 
Democrat as the governor, which was kind of unusual. He was amenable and I worked 
with one of his executive assistants, who was amenable to the idea. We finally got a 
Commission, and we finally got the appointments mad, and we finally got to a meeting. 
The first meeting of the Governor's Commission was held after the governor lost the next 
gubernatorial election. During that first meeting of this Governor's Commission on the 
Status of Women, these women voted to disband so that the next governor — who would 
come in in January— could decide who he wanted on the Commission on the Status of 
Women. I'll tell you that was a real low point in my life. [Laughing] After all that work. 

HS: Did you argue with them? 

MM: I tried to argue with them, and I certainly was astounded that the women would do any 
such thing, but they were in the driver's seat. They could have said, "We’re going to stay 
until you appoint another Commission, Governor X." I don't know whether it didn’t occur 
to them or what, but I'll tell you it was one of those experiences that. . . 

HS: Yeah, that’s funny. Now that we’ve taken the high ground, we’re going to fold our 

tent up and go home. That’s funny. 

MM: Many of them were known in their fields. They hadn’t been a part of fighting to get the 

Commission because there had been a fight going one. The governor was agreeable to it. 
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And actually, that Democratic governor was re-elected after the next two-year term, so 
ultimately we did get a Commission on the Status of Women, but we lost a lot of time 
there. 


HS: That's amazing. I wanted to ask you what it was like in Hawaii? Hawaii was one of 

your states, wasn't it? 

MM: Yes. 

HS: Around 1962 to 1969 - Nixon won the '68 election - the International Longshoreman 

and Warehouseman’s Union (ILWU) had consolidated its political influence, which 
was rather extensive in Hawaii. I wondered if you had any experience, either 
through the Women's Bureau in Hawaii separately or through the Women’s Bureau 
with ILWU and with Ah Quon McElrath? 

MM: I didn’t meet Ah Quon until later when I was working on women in non-traditional jobs. 
In order to get a Commission on the Status of Women started, you had to be working 
with the women's organizations who were active and known and women you might call 
"ladies bountiful." The business and professional women who were beginning to have 
more success. The American Association of University Women, who might be the wives 
of some very important people whose arm might be twisted at home by his wife [saying], 
"Our organization is for this. You need to get in there and help convince the Governor or 
get some legislation passed.” The women in Hawaii who were in the Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs weren't about to be the only state that didn’t 
have a Commission on the Status of Women. No way! They were extremely active. 

You looked for support wherever you could get it. There wasn’t enough going on in 
women's activities and conferences. We worked with the University of Hawaii and 
various other locations. As a matter of fact, my first trip to Hawaii I was scheduled to 
give a speech the day after the President's Commission presented a report to the 
President. It was probably a Friday that they presented it, and Saturday noon I was 
scheduled to give this speech. And I remember it very much because we were told in no 
uncertain terms that although we had an advanced copy of the report, we could not talk 
about it until after it was presented to the President and the press in Washington. I didn’t 
memorize what the various pieces in it were for fear I would say something to somebody 
about it before it was released in Washington. 

And when I had got up to give this speech, there was a luncheon. It was a very fancy 
luncheon and there were a few hundred women there and all sorts of beautiful things that 
the Hawaiians do. People of Hawaii entertain you royally. Since I had arrived on the 
island, I had gotten a stiff neck. Somehow I had slept the wrong way; there had been 
breezes or something. And, the night before there was an alarm about an earthquake and 
that were was the danger of a tsunami. And there had been a tsunami that had crashed 
into where we were staying in that region. So we were evacuated and I was up most of 
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the night being evacuated with a sore neck. [Laughing] And I had my daughter with me, 
who was about eleven at that point. So that was a big adventure and I didn’t get a good 
night’s sleep. 

When I arrived to give this speech at the luncheon, there was no lectern to hold my 
report. So I was trying to talking over a standing mike and reading from a report that is 
on the table, flat, with a terrible sore neck. [Laughing] I'll never forget that performance, 
which lacked some finesse, because I'm sure I either groaned or grimaced every time I 
had to look down at what recommendations were. But it was part of my work in Hawaii. 

HS: Okay, Elizabeth Duncan Koontz comes on at some point. Is that with the end of the 

Johnson administration? 

MM: When President Nixon was elected, he appointed George Schultz as the Secretary of 
Labor. George Schultz had been a professor of labor economics at the University of 
Chicago. That was really his field even though he went on to be in a couple of other 
positions in the Cabinet. George Schultz persuaded Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, who had 
been originally a classroom teacher — she’s from North Carolina and she created the 
Classroom Teachers Association. I found it hard to believe that there was a National 
Education Association without a section called the Classroom Teachers Association, but 
that’s how it was until the classroom teachers got organized and said, "We've got to have 
our own group within the National Education Association." 

After she was president of the Classroom Teachers Association, she was elected as the 
first Black to be President of the National Education Association. Somehow George 
Schultz knew about her and he recruited her out of the presidency of the National 
Education Association to be the Director of the Women's Bureau. This turned out to be 
wonderful for us in the Women's Bureau. I sometimes wondered if she. . .she never gave a 
sign that she shouldn’t have left the NEA, but it was a great break for us. 

Before she came on board and became known to the members of the Women's Bureau, I 
remember one of the women saying— who was very outspoken woman— saying, "Oh, this 
is something President Nixon is doing to us to thwart the Women's Bureau. It’s a very 
bad thing." Although she didn’t know Mrs. Koontz. It was not too long after Libby 
Koontz, as she was known, came on board, that this woman and everybody else were 
singing her praises. 

HS: Why was she so good? 

MM: She was a very down-to-earth person. She was an excellent speaker. She was a wonderful 

personality. She was a true leader and a very wonderful person to bring into the Women's 
Bureau. As I say. I don’t know how George Schultz knew about her or if he knew her, 
but it certainly was a favor that he did the Women’s Bureau. She had a wonderful sense 
of humor. She had a lot of. . . . 
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[Begin Tape 5 - Side 9 (A)] 

HS: So, she was able to use her humor? 

MM: Yes, she had a wonderful sense of humor. She was a really engaging speaker and she was 
a handsome woman. I well remember the first meeting that the Regional Administrators 
with her because it was scheduled for the afternoon of the first day we came in for 
meetings, which was some months after she had been appointed Director. She sat us all 
down around the table and she said, "Okay, I want to know what's going on in the 
regions." She picked out our Chicago Regional Administrator and said, "Now, Mary, 
what kind of problems do you have in the Chicago region?" Mary talked about her 
problems and she said, "Okay, what are you going to do about them?" Mary said that she 
was working certain organizations and then Libby would said, "Well, when that doesn’t 
work what are you going to do about it?" [Laughing] She said it in a very friendly way, 
very informal. 

She went around the table and did that with all of us. It became very clear that we weren’t 
just going to give up on problems because the first solution didn't work. You were 
supposed to figure out what else to do about it. It was a very good lesson that stood me in 
good stead, I felt, in later times. And certainly something I had already realized in my 
own region that was if you get the right people together you solve little minor problems 
within a bigger issue and you keep encouraging people, eventually it happens. And 
maybe you have to go back and go back and go back. 

One thing I had already learned about working with all these women, was that whenever 
anybody said something that just seemed absolutely impossible to realize— that sounded 
like nirvana,— not to be skeptical about it. Or say, "That's impossible," because the first 
thing you knew they were going to do it. It wasn’t as though they were going to all of a 
sudden appear next month with this marvelous women’s center, but. . . 

I had that experience with Advocates for Women, which was an organization started in 
San Francisco. I went out to dinner with one of the women who was a starter of it and she 
described all the things she could think of that a women’s center ought to do. I felt like 
saying, "You know, that's impossible to get that done." But, fortunately, I didn't. She was 
such a good talker that I didn’t have to fill in at all. I probably crossed my fingers under 
the table, but fortunately I didn’t say, “It’s impossible to do that,” because within a few 
years Advocates for Women was doing those things. 

It started out borrowing space from a ha nk or from Levi-Strauss or in a building that they 
owned that wasn’t occupied. Y ou brought your own chairs to the meeting. They started 
with nothing and they made something out of it. It was a very viable organization for 
quite a while. One that I was delighted to work with in San Francisco. 
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HS: Do you remember who that woman was? 

MM: Ah, no, I don't remember who she was. She had a business of her own in Marin County 
and she was a very detennined person. As far as I knew, she had no great wealth, she had 
no position. She ran something like a moving company. You wondered whether she was 
making any money. And, two of the other women who were instrumental in doing that, 
one was Marilyn Patel who is now a federal judge in San Francisco, and another one was 
a woman lawyer who was prominent in women's affairs. And, they did it. The women 
who headed up that organization for many years were. . .1 suppose that I was one of the 
biggest supporters of that kind of organization because I knew how they felt. They had all 
these people coming to them with problems, and then they had the problems of keeping 
the organization going, getting enough money to make it work. All of these experiences I 
had had in terms of working with organizations that had nothing and wanted to do big 
things. 

HS: Under Koontz's period in your historical outline you note professional staff and 

ERA as well. She seemed to be involved in those things, 

MM: Yes. Mrs. Koontz was very supportive of the Equal Rights Amendment. The Republican 

administration was not, but she persuaded them to support the Equal Rights Amendment 
and it was around that time that it was passed in Congress. I think particularly it had to do 
in her mind with conditions in the Southern states where they had . . .in tenns of [laws 
regarding] owning property and things of that there were a lot of issues that we didn’t 
face in California. 

For instance, in California, when I came into this job, the only job that a woman could 
not work at was being a bartender unless she was the owner or part owner of the bar. 

Then she could be a bartender. Whereas in Hawaii, women were most of the bartenders. 

In fact, I think the Business and Professional Women got a hold of the legislature and 
said this isn’t right that there should be this one proscription against one occupation. It 
was pretty easily taken out of the law. 

HS: You wonder how this woman got in. I mean, she doesn't sound like a Nixonian-type 

person at all does she? 

MM: No, I think we have to give George Schultz the credit for that. Unfortunately, I've never 
seen him personally to talk to him about that. I undoubtedly saw him personally when he 
was Secretary of Labor, but not in a position to talk to him about what he remembers 
about recruiting Libby Koontz. 

Mrs. Koontz did a tremendous job of holding intensive educational sessions on each 
minority group, which included not only Blacks but Native Americans and Hispanics. 
These were done away from the office usually, on some kind of retreat. There would be an 
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executive staff meeting and then there would be a day or two devoted to studying what had 
happened to this or that minority in their experience with the American government. It was 
very instructive. There were things like, Black people — African Americans — would say, 
“Well, you know when a politician or somebody comes out and gives a speech and says, 
"What do these people want," That they felt that was a negative way to talk about them. 

It was really very instructive. And during the course of Director Koontz being there, she 
began to recruit some minority women into the national office. She also made the break 
from five regional directors in the direction of ten regional directors. By that time, the 
Department of Labor had gone to ten regional offices and Mrs. Koontz started to recruit 
for the other jobs. I loved this because I felt that it was very important to get a regional 
administrator in each region of the Department of Labor. 

HS: You say she helped expand the number of regional director? 

MM: Yes, but she had to take those slots out of the national office, which meant she had to go 
slowly. 

One of the worst problems of the Women's Bureau was that it never had a professional 
personnel person. It was too small to have its own professional personnel position. And 
that has always been a great problem in my history with the Women’s Bureau. It meant 
that people who were not schooled in that field, whether they were the people doing the 
financial work or getting the paper work done, it’s always taken a lot longer in the 
Women’s Bureau to get people into offices, to get replacements for people in offices. 

The other factor is that in my experience, and I think probably for the full time of the 
Woman’s Bureau, none of the Directors came out of the government. They were always 
political appointees. For so many years it [the Director of the Women’s Bureau] was the 
only political appointee. So you had to rewards somebody out of your political 
background. And there weren't that many important women in government that you could 
just shift one into being Director of the Women's Bureau. Mrs. Peterson came from the 
labor movement. Mary Keyserling came from economic work. She and her husband had 
an economic institute. Elizabeth Koontz came from teaching, from the presidency of the 
National Education Association. All down the way, they have been much more political 
appointees. 

That meant that the Deputy Director had a full-time job trying to tell the Director, in a 
very nice way, what she could or couldn’t do, which was usually different than what the 
Secretary of Labor had told her she could or couldn’t do. There was always a tug-of-war 
going on there about what you had to do with the civil service because the positions in 
the Women's Bureau were all in the civil service, except for the two positions that the 
Director had: one of which was her personal confidential secretary and the other was her 
special assistant. All the rest were in the civil service, and all of those positions had to be 
handled in just a particular way. 
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That has been a real difficulty for the Women's Bureau down through the years. It means 
that when someone leaves a regional administrator job, that there was often a long hiatus 
before another person. They would bring in an acting person, perhaps. Later on, in the 
Reagan administration, there began to be a little bit of money to have a second position in 
the Women's Bureau Regional Office, so that person was available to be the acting 
Regional Administrator. And that went on for a long time. And, particularly because, 
every four years you had a totally new person [Director] - new to government, perhaps 
completely new to Washington. It was quite a situation for the Deputy Director to handle. 

Fortunately we had an excellent Deputy Director for a number of years. She was there, I 
think, through Mrs. Koontz's tenure. 

HS: Who was she, do you remember? 

MM: Mary Hilton is her name and she had been with the Women’s Bureau before she became 

the managing director or the overseer of all the committees in the President's Commission 
on the Status of Women. After that was over, she came back to the Women's Bureau. She 
was the long-suffering one [Laughing} who had to try to mediate the whole agency to 
come out with something good. She was a very good person. 

During the course of Mrs. Koontz's work, she recruited some Black women into regional 
administrator positions, and a Hispanic woman. 

Toward the end of her administration there was a very important childcare bill coming up 
that the Congress had been laboring over for four years or more. There were some very 
active people in Congress who were proposing to provide some money for childcare. 
Finally they managed to get it through; it was a very laborious thing. In about the third 
year of Mrs. Koontz’s administration the Nixon administration was on record as saying 
that women didn’t really need childcare. "There was plenty of childcare out there for 
working women." Mrs. Koontz was called to a hearing at the Congress. I've forgotten 
whether it was a hearing in the House or the Senate. She was asked, "Is it true, Mrs. 
Koontz, that there is enough childcare in this country and we don't need to worry about 
doing this?" Mrs. Koontz had to say, “No. It's not true that there is enough childcare in 
this country.” 

When she came back from that session, she told the people in the Women's Bureau that 
she would be fired. Her resignation would be accepted as soon as the administration 
could do it successfully. But she was so well known by that time, she had been around 
the country and made all these wonderful speeches and everybody was very enthusiastic 
about her. She started, at that point, to provide for her successor in case the Nixon 
administration was re-elected. She found a woman who had worked in the White House 
who was a Puerto Rican woman and was a Republican. [Laughing] She persuaded her to 
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come into the Women's Bureau so she would know what the issues were and could 
become acquainted with people. 

The interesting thing was that when Nixon won reelection— in 1972-all of the top people 
in the Labor Department. Most of whom had been out on the campaign trail for Nixon 
and were absolutely and completely startled. Right after that happened Libby Koontz was 
out here on a speaking engagement, it must have been before January. And, I asked her 
about this and she said, "Well, I went into an executive staff meeting the day after that 
happened and they all looked at me and said, ‘Libby, you knew this was going to happen. 
Why didn’t you warn us?"' She got a big laugh out of that because of she didn’t know that 
everybody would be fired. All the top people. From the Secretary of Labor right down 
through all the bureaus. 

HS: And they had campaigned for him? 

MM: They had campaigned for Nixon. Mrs. Koontz had taken annual leave and not 
campaigned because she was not a Republican. 

HS: She was not a Republican, You’re saying she was actually asked to resign at that 

point? 

MM: Remember all presidential appointees have resignations on file with the President. And 
all of those resignations were accepted, across the board, for the Department of Labor. 
Including hers. She knew it was going to happen. They didn’t know. But they found out 
that that was the way things went. And one of them later came back in another position in 
the second Nixon administration, which seemed a little strange to me. I don’t really 
remember who it was but I thought that was an interesting angle at the time. 

HS: Who was the Puerto Rican woman who followed Koontz? 

MM: Cannen Maymi. She became our first Director to bring her special assistant with her 

wherever she went. That served as a buffer to the Regional Administrators. Sometimes 
you didn’t know when she was coming into your region. Maybe you’d both be at the 
same conference. You would await her call and not necessarily get one. At that point it 
started to be a real different situation. With the first three Directors I served under, there 
was a closeness. You were the person who helped them do what they were doing and in 
the course of that you could find out what was going on. 

I always felt sorry for the people in Washington because all I had was thirteen states to 
deal with, then ten states and then eventually four states. I wasn't into complaining to the 
Director, but I think that came into play with some of our later Regional Administrators 
who felt differently about how the organization was run. 
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I always felt that my region was my region and that was my worry. Certainly that was the 
feeling of Koontz, not that she wouldn't help you do anything you wanted to have her 
help do. Under Mary Keyserling and under Elizabeth Koontz, I asked if I could share my 
job because I needed two heads and four legs and four arms. Libby Koontz laughingly 
said to me, "Well, you've only got four states to worry about now,” after she had 
appointed a Seattle Regional Administrator and a Denver Regional Administrator. “What 
do you possibly need help for?" [Laughing] She was a great kidder. 

What I really needed help for was that there were so many projects that if we could put 
some time in to them we could really make some progress. But every day you went to the 
office or every day you went out traveling. You had to do speeches and it took you time 
to write the speeches. All this stuff. It was just overwhelming. Of course, those were the 
kinds of things that my colleagues probably complained to the Director about. I think the 
Directors decided they didn’t want to hear all this from their Regional Administrators, so 
there was a barrier after that. And they felt alone, too, when they came out to the 
hinterlands. [Laughing] So they wanted to take somebody with them to manage their 
schedule better or whatever. I'm sure they had a good reason for doing this, but it 
destroyed my tradition of what the Women’s Bureau was. 

It destroyed for other people. I was still operating as though there were these other 
Directors. By that time they had trained me for ten years and I wasn’t very amenable to 
retraining. [Laughing] I just went on thinking the Women's Bureau was a terrific place to 
work and it was - there couldn’t be a more interesting job. 

HS: Yeah. It sounds like some of the Regional Directors were not as happy in their lives. 

In their work lives. 

MM: No, it was not an easy job, but the first four or five Regional Administrators were made to 
feel very special by Esther Peterson. When we came to Washington to meet with Esther 
Peterson, we got really good treatment. We were taken to receptions being given by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

In fact, there was a funny experience that I had when I was being introduced. I had just 
been appointed by Esther Peterson. The Information Officer of the Department of Labor 
in Los Angeles wanted me to come down and meet the assistant heads of the agencies 
that were located in Los Angeles. I can remember the Infonnation Officer took me to see 
the man who headed up the Los Angeles office of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. The Information Officer brought me in and sat me down in the office. Then he 
had to go make a phone call to someone and he hadn’t yet officially introduced me. He 
had introduced me by my name. This BAT man, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
man, said to me, "Oh, whose girl are you?" I had to stop and think. I said, "Well, I guess 
I'm Esther Peterson's girl." All of a sudden it hit him that I was the new Regional 
Administrator for the Women's Bureau. He started to stammer. [Laughing] It was really a 
funny experience because I was not used to being around men. 
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[End of Tape 5 -Side 9 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 5 - Side 10 (B)] 

MM: As I was saying, I was not used to being around men who talked about "girls," referring 

to their secretaries. "Tell my girl to do this," or, "Make an appointment through my girl." 
It puzzled me a little bit when he asked me whose girl I was. [Laughing] But when I said 
I was Esther Peterson's girl, all of a sudden he got the message. I guess maybe I didn’t 
look like his version of what the Women's Bureau looked like. [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] Probably not. Probably not. 

MM: A Regional Administrator for the Women’s Bureau was a new position. Since I was the 
second one in the U.S.A., he could hardly be expected to realize what was happening. 

[By the way, the Infonnation Officer was the only Black employed at that level in the 
DOL in Los Angeles.] 

HS: Who was the first Regional Administrator in the Women’s Bureau? Do you 

remember her name? 

MM: The first one was Marguerite Gilmore. She was in Chicago. She had known Esther 

Peterson since the time of the famous Bryn Mawr Summer School, which was a very 
famous thing. Esther had been teaching physical education at the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School. It followed right up with her work in the unions, and it’s talked about in her 
book. 

HS: I had two more questions for this session. You mentioned Helen Nelson as a 

consumer advocate. 

MM: She was Governor [Pat] Brown's Consumer Advocate. She had been instrumental in the 

Department of Labor knowing about me. I met her when she was second-in-command for 
the State Department of Industrial Relations and part of my curiosity was to see if I could 
meet Helen Nelson because in my experience there weren’t many women who were at 
such a high level. And then she became a consumer advocate at which time she worked 
with the Heller Committee. By that time I was working for the Heller Committee on 
consumer issues, which were related to the work on cost-of-living issues. She was the 
connection, the networking, between the labor field and the consumer field. [She had 
given my name to the Department of Labor as a person to be interviewed when Esther 
Peterson came to town looking for an indigenous woman.] 

HS: Can I ask you one more question before we break for this session? In this ten-year- 

period, you're still raising your daughter all by yourself? How were you arranging 
it? It's really hard for an administrator who is sometimes required to go to Hawaii, 
sometimes Washington D.C. You mentioned that you didn't have to travel that 
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much, but there’s back and forth, and there's the commute to San Francisco and 
long hours. I just was going to ask you about raising your daughter in this 
particular era. 

MM: [As I mentioned before, there is no way I could have taken this job if it hadn’t been for 

my Mother’s agreement to take total charge of my daughter when I had to go out of town. 
I knew my Mother would do a superb job. That was the arrangement from 1962 to 1966]. 

I was extremely lucky. I met and married a man who was very supportive of my career. 
We were married in 1966. We met in 1964. 1 remember that when we decided to get 
married, he was very busy. He was working in the development field at Berkeley [Cal]. 
And [was the director of] the Berkeley Centennial Campaign was going on at that point. I 
remember that when we decided to get married in 1966, we had to each take out our 
appointment books and figure out what weekend we were both going to be in town, and it 
was six weeks hence that we could be married because we could both be in town. 
[Laughing] 

And I remember the house I lived in in Berkeley was not big enough for the both of us. 
We were looking for another house to rent in Berkeley and we found one. And the week 
before we were to be married, my husband-to-be moved in. And that weekend I was 
completely busy. And the weekend that my daughter’s stuff was moved out of our little 
house in Berkeley and into the other one was a weekend that the Women's Bureau was 
co-sponsoring a conference in Walnut Creek. Fortunately, I was in town and our Deputy 
Director was here to speak. I was entertaining the Deputy Director and we came back to 
our old house, now empty, and came to the new house which was full of boxes and we 
took her out to dinner. I just really wasn’t around and so for months and possibly years 
after that, I still didn’t know where things were that got moved from one house to the 
other. Of course, my husband moved in at that point. My daughter and I stayed with my 
mother and the next week we all took up residence in our current house, where we've 
been for thirty-one years. 

My husband has been a great enthusiast about women's issues. I can remember lots of 
times I’d have to get up very early in the morning to get a plane to someplace like 
Montana where it was going to be freezing cold. Or I had to go someplace to a meeting 
and I had just barely managed to get my clothes ready and my papers ready and had an 
early plane in order to get there because there weren't that many planes at that time to that 
particular place. I would say, "Oh, why do I have to do this?" He would say, "Now, 
remember, these women are depending on you to come and give this important speech 
you're going to give." He was always very encouraging that way. Of course, he didn’t 
have to get out of bed — [Laughing] — and get out winter clothes and go to Montana 
when the temperature was freezing or well under freezing. In those days you had to go 
either to Salt Lake or Denver in order to go to Montana. He was a very encouraging 
factor. 
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I was cognizant of the fact that none of my colleagues were married. Do I can remember 
saying to Mrs. Keyserling, who was director at that point, "Do you want me to resign 
because I’ve gotten married?" She said, "No. That's silly." She said, "I'm married. I was 
married when I took the appointment." [Laughing] 

Because even in that day and age. . . It was known, for example, after the fast that the 
Civil Rights Act was passed and went into effect, the ha nk s in Boston were still requiring 
women, when they married, to quit. They didn't fire them. It was just understood that they 
would resign. As a matter of fact, some of the bankers who were questioned at that time 
were not at all sorry that the Civil Rights Act changed that because, of course, that would 
have been seen as discrimination, sex discrimination. You don't do that with men; if a 
man works for your bank and marries, you don’t expect him to resign. So, obviously it’s a 
form of sex discrimination. 

But they found that what was happening was when this person married and left that they 
had these big parties for then. And if the woman wanted to come back later on to work, if 
she needed a job, she would go to work for another bank. So this bank that had required 
her to retire was losing all that training that it felt it had done for this woman. So they 
weren’t too happy with that because there were many more women entering into the 
workforce. It was not only embarrassing to them but I'm sure the training director said to 
them, "We had these people who were good working for us and now they're working for 
our competitors." It just wasn’t a good idea. But those were the kinds of ideas that were 
rampant at that time. 

HS: Oh, yes. Did Peterson help get rid of that in the Massachusetts area? 

MM: I've forgotten exactly when that happened because not having Massachusetts as one of my 
states, I didn’t have to worry about it. But those stories came out in the President's 
Commission reports where they had people from around the country reporting on things. 

If we have time, let me just tell you about what happened to civil rights during the Civil 
Rights Act. 

Mrs. Peterson had reluctantly agreed with the Secretary of Labor, Willard Wirtz, and the 
Administration, that the women’s organizations she was working with would not try to 
include women in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. As you may remember, that issue was 
brought up by southern Congressmen who wanted to defeat the act. And, on the weekend 
that the southern Congressmen added women, added sex to the various categories to be 
honored under the Civil Rights Act. Esther Peterson had been in San Francisco for several 
days, by that Saturday. There had been a very big women’s conference at the U.C. San 
Francisco campus and we had been operating from before breakfast until midnight every 
day. Her daughter [Karen] was here in college and on Saturday Mrs. Peterson wanted to go 
out shopping with her daughter. So very unusually she took a Saturday off. She was at the 
St. Francis Hotel. I was in Berkeley and I received a phone call from her secretary, 
probably late morning because I’m sure that earlier I was sleeping trying to recover from 
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several days with Esther Peterson. Her secretary asked me where Mrs. Peterson was and I 
said, "Well, as far as I know, she's at the St. Francis Hotel." She said, "No, I've called 
there. I called Karen's number and I can’t get a hold of her." I said, "Well, they're probably 
in a department store in San Francisco shopping for clothes for Karen.” Her secretary told 
me, "Well, there's a very big issue about the Civil Rights Act and we need to talk to her 
about it." 

I deliberated for about five seconds about whether I would offer to go over to San 
Francisco and try to find Mrs. Peterson. Then I said, "Well, all I can suggest is that you 
leave a message at the St. Francis Hotel because she’ll probably come back." They never 
made the connection to Esther Peterson in order to get her to call the Congressmen and 
say, "We need to take women out of the Civil Rights Act." Therefore, because I was 
tired and lax in my duties and not offering to go the extra mile, women were left in that 
law and it was passed. And, there we were! It's been a great boon to women since then. 
Esther does mention that in her book and it’s an interesting. She doesn’t mention being in 
San Francisco and that someone of her associates didn’t connect at the right time. We 
were very pleased that that happened. 

HS: I'll be darned. So going on a little bit regarding the Civil Rights Act - 

MM: We were fortunate in this region that one of the first Commissioners of the Equal 

Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), which was created by the Civil Rights 
Act, one of them was a “two-for,” actually a three-for.” Aileen Hernandez, who was very 
active in San Francisco at that time and had an important position with the State 
Department of Industrial Relations, was appointed a commissioner, one the five 
commissioners of the EEOC. She always laughed about it because she was not only a 
woman, but she was Black and she had a Hispanic name. That was her married name. It 
was very good to know that Aileen was there. I was working with some women who 
were employed in the paper mills way out in Contra Costa County. That was one of those 
places where there was a labor agreement that had “men's jobs” and “women's jobs.” 

That was explicitly forbidden under the Civil Rights Act so those women started calling 
me up. They were interested in several different kinds of issues and they had complaints 
that they thought ought to go to the EEOC. 

I can remember being on a plane to Washington, D.C. one time and I was taking the 
complaints that had been filed by these women. When a law first goes into effect, it's 
difficult for them to get the paperwork started, to get the forms and all that stuff. So we 
finally gotten those. Aileen knew that I was working with them. I don’t know whether I 
knew Aileen was going to be on the same plane, or whether I just ran into her, but I gave 
them [the papers] to her on the plane. We both laughed about how passing papers this 
way felt very naughty. [Laughing] 

[I did this because I felt that if these complaints were sent to an office just being 
organized, it might take a long time for them to reach Aileen. These complaints might 
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have been assigned to another commissioner, all of whom were men who might not have 
taken as much interest in women’s complaints as Aileen did.] 


But, another thing about that particular situation was that even though this was known to 
be in the Civil Rights Act, my colleague, Beulah Compton, and I were very surprised 
when we heard that the new contracts for those industries had been signed with the same 
thing left in, “men's jobs” and “women's jobs” some years after the Civil Rights Act had 
gone in. Beulah and I happened to be in Oregon at the same time and she knew the union 
lawyers for the paper workers. We decided to pay them a friendly visit. I was introduced 
to them and we had a very nice time and then we said, "Well, we're interested to see that 
the new contract for the paper workers, which covers this part of our territory, still has 
’men's jobs’ and ’women's jobs’ in it. And that that’s been explicitly put down by the 
Civil Rights Act." They said, "Yes, we know that," as if to say what my daughter would 
say - “what's your point?" The point is you need to get rid of those separate categories. 

HS: Yes. 

MM: These were bright young guys; I don’t know what they were thinking. I guess the union 
hadn't told them to take out “men's jobs” and “women's jobs”, so they hadn’t told the 
union to take out “men’s jobs” and “women's jobs”. 

They said, "Well, we will talk to the union about it." What the union decided was that 
they would let the workers vote whether they wanted to have “men's jobs” and “women's 
jobs.” Well, there were many more men workers than there were women workers in these 
paper factories so we wondered how that would work out. But somehow they got the 
correct vote and they changed the contract to just read the listing of the jobs. 

HS: Were you, in your office, prepared if they didn't vote that way, to somehow try to 

force the issue? Either legally or in some other way? 

MM: Yes, because it was right there in the law. And, if you appeared before the EEOC and told 
them, “We’re going to keep this,” they were already well in arrears of when they should 
have changed it. I mean, we’d given them time because this was something like a three or 
four year contract, so it was fairly late in the game by that time. And then when they 
didn’t change it we couldn’t believe our eyes when we that. [It was important because the 
wage rates were linked to the job description and “men’s jobs” were paid at a much 
higher hourly wage.] 

The other thing that I was going to mention about Esther Peterson was that there were 
Executive Orders, which were very important in the federal government and with federal 
contractors. The earliest Executive Order that I knew anything about was in the Roosevelt 
administration: the Executive Order to integrate the Armed Services came out and I 
suppose all the other departments, too, for equal employment opportunity. Before 
Kennedy was killed and Johnson became president through being vice-president, there 
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was an Executive Order saying that there had to be equal employment opportunity for 
women [on federal contracts]. That may have come out of the President's Commission on 
the Status of Women. These were all separate Executive Orders. 

Under Johnson, but still during the first Kennedy administration, the special assistants to 
President Johnson decided that they would put all these Executive Orders together and 
issue them as one Executive Order. Mrs. Peterson and Secretary Wirtz got wind of the 
fact that they were going to issue this Order without including gender. In other words, 
they were going to shove aside the Executive Order on gender. In fact, they did issue it 
without gender. 

Mrs. Peterson came out here soon after that for a meeting and when I picked her up at the 
airport, I said, "Esther, what happened?" She said, "Willard Wirtz [the Secretary of 
Labor] and I made several trips to the White House when it became apparent that they 
were going to do this. We asked them to be sure to put the gender Executive Order in 
with these. They said they would take it under advisement. Then we said to them, “Well, 
be sure to let us know what you decide before.” One morning they woke up and it was in 
the newspapers, a fait accompli. Eventually they went back that they revised the 
Executive Order to add this other part [gender] of it. But, of course, the original order that 
had gone out did not say gender and when you add things after the fact, it may or may not 
be picked up. So, I always had to go around talking about, “Executive Order 1 1246, 
revised by Executive Order XXX, which now includes gender.” That's the way fights go 
in Washington. You know that your Director is busy doing that, so you're not going to 
complain to her, other than asking her what happened. You’re not going to complain 
about little things happening in your region. So. I just thought I would stick in those 
references to other issues that came up while Mrs. Peterson was there. 

[End of Tape 5 -Side 10(B)] 
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HS: It's April 3rd, 1998. We're here in Berkeley, California. I wanted to ask you, as a 

kind of a starting point in a complex topic, about a meeting you attended that 
maybe we could use as a jump-off point. In the late 1960s there was a fellow whose 
name was Ewan Clague. He was chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. There was a 
meeting, apparently, that you attended. Could you tell me what happened and why 
that was important to you? 

MM: There was a conference in San Francisco of state labor statisticians. In other words, they 
came from the state agencies all over the country. One of my colleagues [Howard 
Frazier] who was the Regional Administrator for the Bureau of Labor Standards, wanted 
to honor a woman that he had worked with in the Labor Department and who was then 
associated with the Women's Bureau. 

I can’t remember her name, but she was a person in the tradition of Frances Perkins and 
had probably known Frances Perkins. She may have been serving at that point as a 
Deputy Director of the Women's Bureau, but she had also spent most of her life in the 
Labor Department with the Bureau of Labor Standards which had to do with child labor 
and safety standards and minimum wage work. Her predecessor was a male colleague. 
Howard had asked me to chair a luncheon meeting to honor this lady, which I was 
delighted to do. It was in a hotel and there was a large collection of men there because the 
heads of all the state statistical organizations were men. 

The Commissioner [Clague] of Labor Statistics happened to be there for that meeting. He 
was recognized at the luncheon. After we had gone through presenting an award to the 
lady who had been around and done a great deal and the conference itself was winding 
down, Ewan Clague, who was a well-known labor statistician, came to the forefront to 
make a few remarks. Included in those few remarks was a remark to the effect that 
women and minorities were “fringe elements of the labor force.” 
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Well, there was a very quiet time after that that you could have heard a pin drop. The man 
who was the president of the organization got up to close the session. He said, "Now, 
Commissioner Clague's point of view is very interesting, but I do not want anybody to 
leave this auditorium until I have checked out of the hotel, collected my wife and 
daughters, and have started on the drive back to New Jersey." He was from New Jersey 
and he was the president of the state labor statistic officials. Everybody laughed because 
he was going to have to walk home if his wife and daughters were apprised of the fact 
that it had been said that women were fringe elements of the labor force. Women were 
probably more than 30 percent of the labor force at that time, plus minority men who 
made up a substantial part of the labor force. People came from states like Hawaii and 
Alaska and a variety of places that had considerable percentages of what we would call 
“minorities”; the “minorities” in Hawaii are the majority. 

[Note: I use the tenn “minorities” as it is used in government regulations although I 
understand that it is not always accurate and that it may diminish the people involved.] 

So, this was an interesting experience and one I think back on occasionally because it 
informs where we are still: that the white male part of the labor force still treats women 
and minority men — who are the majority of the labor force because women are over 45 
percent of the labor force now — and yet there is this constant situation. And certainly 
[Proposition] 209, the anti-affirmative thing that was passed threatens both women and 
minorities especially in non-traditional jobs. 

HS: You'd mentioned to me one time that this statement by this fellow Clague pushed 

you in a direction of an interest in non-traditional jobs. 

MM: I had an interest in seeing women get into non-traditional jobs because that's where the 
money is. As a labor economist, I didn’t see why women shouldn’t be getting their share 
of those jobs. 

And as a labor economist educated in the ‘40s, I simply didn’t believe it when I was told 
when I was trying to get a job that there was any reason that I shouldn’t be considered 
equally with men. My qualifications, which were rather good at that point, weren't taken 
into consideration. I simply was considered a woman, who being still of childbearing 
age — and at that point I had one daughter and I was divorced — therefore I would not be 
able to work in a position that was reserved for men. Those decisions were made by men 
and that's the way they liked it. [Laughing] 
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The thing that really pushed me into getting to work in the non-traditional field — and it 
was not hopeful experience but was one that focused my attention— was when I was invited 
to speak on a panel at a conference on equal employment opportunity in the Seattle area. 

HS: What year was that? 

MM: Well, it must have been ‘71 or Spring ‘72. The man who headed up the Equal 

Employment Opportunity Commission office in San Francisco told those who were 
inviting the speakers about me because I had talked to him a number of times about 
women getting into a variety of occupations. He thought it would be very good for me to 
go and experience this conference. It was a conference of Apprenticeship Information 
Center officials. At that time Department of Labor had a really pervasive network of 
offices in the major cities that was funded by the Department of Labor and was an 
Apprenticeship Infonnation Center. 

These centers were usually run by men who had been apprentices or had been union 
officials. In those days, those were the people who were considered qualified and that was 
the audience. There were at least five hundred people there because this was a national 
conference. Out of that five hundred, there were perhaps ten women in the auditorium. I 
was the only woman on the stage of about ten people. I assumed nine out of ten women 
who were there worked for apprenticeship systems in one way or another. They were, 
perhaps, secretaries. I doubted that any of them were apprenticeship coordinators 
themselves. [Or that any of them felt they could speak up in their offices to help women 
come in as apprentices. After all, they heard their bosses frequently speak against women 
in apprenticeships.] 

Then I understand that there was a woman there who was an official of the Seattle 
National Organization for Women (NOW). I was more worried about what she would 
think about what I said than any of the rest of them because I knew already what the men 
would think. 

HS: Why were you concerned about what she would think? 

MM: Well, I wanted the Women’s Bureau to be considered as moving forward. I knew what I 
wanted and if she was there, what she probably wanted. Yet I was talking to five hundred 
people who didn’t want it. [Laughing] Whatever I had to say about women, they didn’t 
want it. 

HS: Right. So you hoped what you said to her would come off... 
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MM: Would be liberal enough, forward-thinking enough so that she wouldn't say, “Wow, the 

Women’s Bureau is part of the problem instead of part of the solution.” 

HS: Okay, understood. Got it. 

MM: One of the biggest arguments that I had heard at that point was— and this is particularly 

true on the Pacific Coast— that apprentices had to be out in places where they didn't have 
ordinary facilities. Since there were no facilities for women on the highway or out on a 
pier or on a ship where they're working for the Navy, therefore you just couldn’t have 
women there. That was all there was to it. That was the end of the discussion; that was 
final. 

I thought I would give a try at what forward-thinking women were saying then about 
places where there were no facilities. I said suppose we look at the facilities issue as we 
would on an airplane. You lock the door when you go in. Well, when I said, “lock the 
door,” there was a man on the stage from the UAW who shouted out, "What door?" The 
whole place just came down in hysterics. I'm sure I turned ten shades of red until they 
quieted down, finally. That was a very vivid focusing experience for me that would not 
be repeated in exactly that form, but in milder forms. It wore me down through the next 
twenty years. Or at least ten until women began to be noticeable enough in the trades that 
they needed to be taken seriously. 

So, that provided a focus and made me mad enough to want to go ahead with working on 
getting women into the trades and into apprenticeship. I’m not necessarily talking about 
registered, fonnal apprenticeships, it doesn’t have to be that. But, any paid on-the-job 
training with upward mobility, which is what an apprenticeship is. Once you're in the 
apprentice program, you are training with a journey-level person in the trade and you are 
being paid. This is extremely important for women who have not had opportunities 
because they still have to pay the rent and feed the kids. They still have to go home and 
take care of elderly parents. They cannot simply decide to go to college. They've got to 
work forty hours a week and they've got to go home after work. They're lucky if they can 
make that work out. The fact that women ordinarily don't get paid on-the-job training is 
terribly limiting and one of the reasons that women are not making enough money to 
support their families. Even when they're married, it's still a difficult proposition. 

In the registered apprenticeship programs— in most fields — they provide health care, sick 
leave, vacation time, retirement funds, and other benefits are important to every worker. 
Many of the women that I've worked with down through the years are having a problem 
when they think about retiring because they may have been working for a nonprofit 
organization that doesn't have a pension plan. It's very difficult to supply all of these 
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kinds of things unless you have somebody going to bat for you. If you are in a union 
program, it behooves the union to be sure that all of its members get these benefits 
because if they don't, employers will begin to think, “Wow, if we don’t have to pay her 
the benefits, then why should we pay them to the men.” 

In some cases, employers may say, "She's a better worker than a man is because I never 
know when he's going to be there or get there," in contrast to things they’ve said about 
women. And, especially women in this field because they feel they have to work so hard 
in order to survive at all. They've got to be there on time, do what they are told to do. 
There are some employers who realize that their women workers are a very good 
investment. 

I wanted to say something about Rosie the Riveter being known to my generation, but not 
so well to later generations. The importance to women of the fact that women worked in 
all of these occupations during World War II. There are even some male labor 
economists that insist that the nation probably would not have won the war if they hadn't 
these millions of women working in the war industry. That was what really downed 
Gennany because they could not duplicate that. 

But the importance is that since we know that there were Rosie the Riveters, that women 
could do it. Women could be hired, trained, employed, and promoted in these tough jobs. 
They did it, they produced and they prevailed. But then after the war, they were sent 
home. Even though there were a few women who were still around, you did not hear 
anything about them until they retired twenty years later. Then you read about them in the 
union newspaper. It was kept very much a secret that a woman could not apply and get 
into an apprenticeship during that time [the ‘50s and ‘60s]. And we have the statistics to 
show that in 1972. 

The fact is that Rosie the Riveter did it and so can other women— women who need to 
provide for themselves and particularly for their children. And that was why I was 
interested in this particularly because I found this might be a way that a woman could 
earn a living wage here in the San Francisco Bay Area, which she can't really in the low- 
level women's occupations that so many women are stuck with. 

HS: Did you consciously recall the war experience as you approached the early 1970s? 

Were you thinking back and saying, "Hey, this is part of the answer to women's 
economic difficulties? It happened in war, why can't it happen now? Why can't it 
happen on a permanent basis?” I mean, were you thinking along those lines as Rosie 
the Riveter as a precedent? 
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MM: Yes, I may have been. I think that was more a supporting factor because I didn’t think 

that there was any intrinsic barrier to women doing any job. For instance, at one time 
there was a California law or regulation that said — and this was only one in California 
before the Equal Rights amendment and the Civil Rights Act — the only job that a women 
could not pursue in California as a bartender. Now, if she owned or part owned the bar, 
then she could be a bartender. But she could not be a bartender. Well, in Hawaii the best 
bartenders are women. And many of the fancy big hotels have women bartenders. And I 
knew that that regulation would go away quickly as soon as somebody challenged it. So, 
it wasn’t a big issue to me then but I have used it in recent years. And it’s been that one 
little throwaway line in a TV interview. So I’ve come to realize that it makes a difference 
to some people. As far as I was concerned the Civil Rights Act had provided that women 
couldn’t be denied these jobs. 

Now, one of the reasons that I mention this, during the years between 1945 and 1972 
when women in California began to really work on this many other women tried to get 
apprenticeships and were denied that opportunity. We have a generation of women who 
were the parents of the young women we’re talking about who would be the logical ones 
to get into an apprenticeship. I'm sure parents don't think anybody pays attention to them, 
but I'm also sure if those mothers had anything to say, they told their daughters, "I'm 
sorry, you can't get into apprenticeship because I tried and couldn't do it. I would have 
done it, if it could be done." So that was part of the attitudes of women that we had to 
help to change. 

In many cases the lesson of working with women in a whole bunch of different fields is 
that in high and college and, perhaps, up to the age of the late 20s there is all this 
romantic idea that Prince Charming is coming and takes you off to wherever you want to 
go. Well, by their late twenties, women have begun to realize that that is either not going 
to happen, or Prince Charming has already left, and left her with the kids. That’s why it’s 
so very important for women to be able to get paid on-the-job training with upward 
mobility. Because they have these other responsibilities and they have a great need for 
the money. This was my justification to the Women's Bureau. The Women's Bureau is 
concerned with all women and we’re about relatively small numbers [going into 
apprenticeships] but we were also talking about an established training program that if we 
could get women into those positions and really get them equal employment opportunity 
and get them goals and timetables that we would be explicitly improving some women’s 
live. [I got relatively little help from the national office.] 

At the same time that I began to get into the non-traditional field, I also had to continue to 
do everything else for the Women's Bureau. I had to give speeches to the AAUW 
[American Association of University Women], advantaged women, and to lots of other 
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places and to lots of things that was particularly of interest to the women who were 
directors of the Women’s Bureau. [I spoke to the Altrusans and to other well-organized 
groups of well-educated women such as teachers, nurses, business and professional 
women. The Altrusans were organizations of women doing good works in the small 
towns of California. I had to also work with additional organizations and on new areas of 
interest as each new Director came into the Women's Bureau.] 

Over the years that I worked for the Women's Bureau, the Directors came from very 
different backgrounds and for many education was a big consideration. I consider 
training similar to education. Yet none of the major women's organizations picked up on 
training as a particular area that they should be looking at. As late as 1980 the Women’s 
Bureau was studying what different organizations were proposing as goals. I remember at 
one time looking at twenty sets of those goals and not one of them mentioned training. 
They mentioned education because typically that's been the way that women have gotten 
ahead. We know that women have made great strides in getting into professional schools 
and into the professions, even though they haven’t made the kind of money that men have 
they still have made substantial kinds of money. 

In thinking all this over, the reason to me is that our country thinks that everybody should 
have a higher education and that only people who have a higher education are going to 
get someplace. It's that kind of person that's running every sector of our economy, every 
sector of our life, maybe with the exception of some people who work for labor unions. 

HS: I think that's the exception, yeah. Even the mass media doesn't push apprenticeship 

training for men or women. 

MM: That's right. The more I thought about this, the more stubborn I got about following up on 
getting women into non-traditional training. Not because it's non-traditional but because 
the thing that’s non-traditional about it is paid on-the-job training with upward mobility. 
That’s non-traditional for women. 

HS: When you would speak to an organization like NOW, would you explain to them 

about this whole other world? This whole netherworld of skilled training and the 
skilled trades and so forth? 

MM: Well, I probably did talk more than they wanted to hear about this kind of issue. It was so 

clear to me that women ought to be thinking in these terms. These highly educated 
women who were working with women in high school or middle school or elementary 
school and where they would take an interest in this and set up carpentry classes, where 
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mothers would come in and help girls learn how to handle the ball so they would be 
included in.... 


[End of Tape 6 - Side 11 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 6 - Side 12 (B)] 

MM: Where these things are happening now, usually as an experiment, they are through things 
like the Math and Science Network and a variety of groups like that. They're trying to 
help young women spread out into other types of occupations. There’s some inclusion in 
those programs of women plumbers, women carpenters, and that kind of thing. So that's 
good. 

HS: Could we at this point roll back to the early 1970s, if you think that's appropriate, 

and recount some of the difficulties? 

MM: I think we can set the stage, really. By the end of 1972, at that time about seventy-eight 
out of 35,000 registered apprentices were women. And the interesting thing about that is 
we’re not sure they were women. They might be Gail, Marion, or Francis— names that 
could be either men or women. The seventy-eight was two-tenth of one percent of all the 
apprentices in California. So that’s why women said you couldn’t get into an 
apprenticeship. 

But fifty-five of the seventy-eight were bindery workers and they probably were women. 
That’s probably an occupation that at one time was called bindery women, and it means 
sewing books together, ft was an apprenticeship and 1 think in that sense it was an 
advantage. Out of the other twenty-three names, there was, 1 think, one who was a 
carpenter apprentice, which was the only thing in the building trades. I'm not sure 
whether that was actually a woman or a name that is shared by both men and women. 

So there we were. There was no place to go but up in that situation. [Laughing] We’re 
talking about an agency [the Department of Labor], which now that it's operating under 
the Civil Rights Act, needs to look at what they can do. 

By 1972, the Department of Labor had revised regulations to specify that apprenticeship 
programs would henceforth provide equal opportunities for minorities and women. The 
State of California had revised its apprenticeship regulations by adding the California 
Plan for Equal Opportunity in Apprenticeship to its apprenticeship material. Through the 
Cal Plan, the State pledged to provide equal opportunities for minorities and for women. 
Then soon after that the federal government established goals and timetables for each 
apprenticeship program to aim for, which applied only to minorities at that time. Even 
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though minority women would qualify through these goals, they were not recruited by 
Apprenticeship Coordinators nor by outreach groups staffed by minority males and 
financed with federal funds. We had a big job to do. 

Late in 1972, 1 got my first encouragement which was a meeting put on by Rebecca Mills 
of Advocates for Women. Advocates for Women was a nonprofit organization in San 
Francisco. 

HS: Where did it come from? How did it unfold? 

MM: Well, it was a very interesting concept. I had heard about it some years earlier and had 

been to meetings with the group that was fonnulating Advocates for Women. I had had 
dinner with one of the women who were founding that organization and it just sounded 
like nirvana. It sounded like heave. The things she was thinking of for this organization to 
do. She [Rebecca Mills] was a very forceful character so I decided not to argue with her. 
Fortunately, because eventually three or four or five years later the organization was 
running in full blast. Rebecca Mills was a wonderful person as an Executive Director. 

She was not the first Executive Director, or the last. But, during the time she was there, 
she held a meeting late in November of 1972 with the Regional Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, which is part of the Department of Labor, and 
the Chief of the California State Division of Apprenticeship Standards, [ part of the State 
Department of Industrial Relations]. 

She brought five women with her. It was the first time I’d ever seen a multiple women 
arguing this issue. During the meeting these five Advocates for Women members 
effectively disputed all the major reasons or excuses given as to why women could not 
become apprentices. "Women are not strong enough" was reason number one, but also: 
"there are not separate toilet facilities, women don’t want to get their hands dirty, women 
shouldn’t work in such cold and dirty places as men were doing, women on the job 
endanger other workers, meaning men, men on the job would endanger themselves by 
paying attention to women." 

HS: How did they deal with that one? Do you remember what the arguments were? 

MM: I don’t remember exactly and it's possible that not all of these excuses were given at that 
meeting, but all of these concepts developed somewhere along the way as more of us 
began to work with Apprenticeship Coordinators at the California Apprenticeship 
Council meetings. So I'm including them in this list. 
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HS: Yes, I understand. But what I'm also asking is, what line of discussion did they use 

to counter some of these things? What have traditionally been put forth as answers 
to these kinds of charges? 

MM: Well, first of all, they thought that women weren’t strong enough. [Laughing] 

HS: Well, yeah, that's obvious. 

MM: It was said so many times that women weren’t strong enough that I had a feeling that one 
of the women there who took great exception to that was going to invite one of those 
guys to come out in the hall and we’ll figure out who was, challenge him to fisticuffs. 
[Laughing] 

HS: Sure. Sure. 

MM: "We’ll find out who isn't strong enough." She was a rather large woman who was very 
knowledgeable about apprenticeship because she had worked for U.C. Medical Center, 
which had some apprenticeships. She was part of their personnel work and had been on 
apprenticeship committees there. Undoubtedly, she had been listening to this kind of 
argument for many years. 

HS: Right. Do you remember, for example, what women in this meeting or similar kinds 

of meetings would say about the bathroom issue or about the notion that the guys 
were going to be paying attention to women? 

MM: Well, about the bathroom issue, they said, “Put a lock on the door,” or they said, "Well, 
it's time for them to provide equal facilities because women are here to stay and they 
might as well get used to it now." Women who work out on the freeways and places like 
that are still having problems with finding facilities. I've had some interesting experiences 
interviewing women apprentices or journey workers in the trades who say, "Well, you 
limit your intake of liquids. You know what time you have to go to work. You know 
where you're going to be going and you know what the situation is." 

Even now with port-a-potties that are lockable, one of the women of my acquaintance 
sued her employer over the condition of the port-a-potties and the kinds of pictures that 
were pasted on them and the kind of sayings and graffiti. The amazing thing is that she 
was on a job and came back with a photographer and the management allowed her to take 
photographs of what was in the port-a-potties. Federal officials, when they saw that, were 
absolutely blown away by what these women had to contend with whenever they went 
into the toilet. Sometime the men say, “Well, men don’t have any privacy in those things 
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either.” Some re open at the top and that provides another problem so it’s not an easy 
thing for women to have to put up with. 

Incidentally, the woman who sued the company eventually settled out of court because 
the company did not want to go to court and have all of this on a court record. She had 
the pictures; they probably said, "I never knew." It was a sealed verdict so that she 
couldn’t talk about what they paid her, but I'm sure it was a significant amount of money. 

HS: Do you know how they countered some of these other arguments? Maybe you want 

to just recount the arguments. 

MM: Okay, let me just run through them. "Male workers would have to help women. Men 

would refuse to help women and resent their presence. Again, women are not strong 
enough. Women get pregnant and can't continue to work. Women might enter this 
expensive training and then leave to marry and have children. And women are not strong 
enough to do this kind of work." [Laughing] 

HS: That kept coming up. 

MM: Kept coming up, yes. This was the first time that I had seen several women ready to take 

on each of these arguments. And they did it very effectively. By the end of that meeting 
the chief of the Division of Apprenticeship Standards was very happy that he had brought 
with him a certain plan that he was going to put into effect. The plan started to do things 
such as counting the number of women apprentices and working with Apprenticeship 
Coordinators on admitting women. 

That was definitely the first time I felt that there might be a light at the end of the tunnel. 
To see a number of women who were interested in this. In subsequent years, I’ve asked 
Rebecca Mills, who is now with the National Park Service, how she happened to do this. 
She said she was encouraged by one of the men who did contract compliance for the 
federal government and knew that women were just completely counted out on things 
like federal construction contracts. I think he had worked for the Defense Department so 
he probably knew about Rosie the Riveter. He had encouraged her to do this. 

But she’d also had some discussions. She was a union representative at U.C. Berkeley. 
She’d had some discussions with the men there who were in the trades who it was just an 
aberration that they didn’t have any women working in the trades at the campus. She 
found out, after her secretarial women had supported them in their walk-out for their 
strike that this was not the case. They didn’t intend to suggest that any one of their unions 
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take in any women and train them. So she had a little of the same kind of experience I’d 
had. [Laughing] More experience than I had. 

There was one other encouraging factor, which was that in Denver the person who 
headed up the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training as a Regional Director in Denver, 
had gotten interested in the idea of women coming into the apprenticeship field. He had 
encouraged the YWCA there to apply for a training grant. There were considerable grants 
being given out at that time to minority organizations to recruit minorities. The 
Department of Labor was funding special recruitment programs by organizations like the 
Urban League and a variety of organizations that saw this as getting male minority 
workers into apprenticeship. That was a very important thing to do, but we were sort of 
biased. We thought this should not be done to the exclusion of women. 

When I was in Denver at a Women's Bureau meeting, I had lunch with the BAT [Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training] man there who had started this program which was part 
of the Department of Labor. He didn’t think it was an easy thing to do, but he thought it 
was a worthwhile thing to do. I came back with the proposal that he had sent in and which 
was being funded by the Department of Labor and I shared that with Becky Mills and the 
Advocates for Women. Becky was able to obtain federal funding and started the Women 
in Apprenticeship Program as part of Advocates for Women. It eventually spun off on its 
own, off from Advocates for Women, and went on for many years in San Francisco. It’s 
just in very recent years that it has shut down. 

Then we had something to work with. But believe me, what we had to work with was 
very slim pickings. I’ve often said that one of the problems of organizations trying to help 
women get into the trades, or women who are actually going through the training, is that 
there are no sort of automatic ladies bountiful to help them. There is no organization set 
up to fund these kinds of programs. The principal people who are interested are women 
who want to get into the training, or who have been in the training and have gotten to a 
journeywoman status. Now they want to start an organization or a program to help other 
women get in. All of these women have to work. Many of them have families. Many of 
them have children. It's a very difficult thing to run a nonprofit organization, even in the 
simplest terms, when the only people you have to work with are people who don't have a 
little extra to do things with. 

HS: Money and time? 

MM: Yes. 
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I had that experience earlier in the game during the War on Poverty. We started an 
organization in San Francisco called MAW. MAW stood for Mothers Alone Working. I 
was a mother alone working at that point and so I was in the organization. I think I was 
probably the only person in the organization who had a secretary and access to paper and 
copy machines and had an automobile that was operating. Many of these women were in 
dire straits. They were mothers alone because they were afraid of their husbands — their 
ex-husbands. They did not have child support partially because they were afraid of their 
ex-husbands finding where they were. 

[One fact that became apparent was the interest of hundreds of women in such an 
organization. Even though it was not destined to last a long time, it did give some solace 
to women who were living in a world that denied that there were mothers alone who had 
all the needs of every other type of family and little support for those needs. I think that 
many a woman took some comfort knowing that she was not the only one. Ruth Maguire 
and Miriam Johnson were instrumental in getting it started.] 

It was an organization that about every six weeks to three months had to have a whole 
new leadership group because the people who had been running it just could not keep it 
up. They had children in school; the children would get into problems. Instead of coming 
to a meeting in the evening, they'd have to go home or they'd have to go to the school's 
meetings. It was really a very hard organization to keep up. But it taught me a lot about 
the realities of life for so many women. Still, to this day, it is the same situation. We’re 
constantly looking for ways to help fund Tradeswomen Incorporated, which is an 
ongoing organization, and to help do programs through Private Industry Council groups 
or YWCAs or whomever we can get to do that. 

HS: Well, in the period before 1976 or so, didn't you fill a role by becoming a 

cooperating agency of the California Apprenticeship Council? I mean, didn't you 
help to be a conduit for women getting connected into the possibility of 
apprenticeship situations? 

MM: Yes. Because of my job, I was able to travel to the California Apprenticeship Council 

(CAC) meetings and I began to attend those meetings. In order not to be the only woman 
there who wasn’t a secretary to an Apprenticeship Coordinator or had some other vital 
connection to the male side of the organization, what I did and why I could travel to 
where the Council meetings were — and they would hold them alternately in Northern and 
Southern California — was that I was able to organize my activities in a certain place, let’s 
say Fresno or San Diego, because I had inquiries from people who wanted me to make a 
speech to a conference or women who wrote in and said, “What am I going to do about 
so-and-so, I can’t afford to go back to school.” 
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I would save those letters or call the people and say, "I'm going to be in your area as of a 
certain time." I would ask them to come and meet with me at the hotel where the 
conference was going to be held. Now most of these women worked in the daytime, 
which was when the Apprenticeship Council held its meetings. The night before the 
meeting I would try to encourage them, or any women they knew who weren't working, 
to come the next day. And these were not women who were interested in getting into the 
apprenticeship system. They were interested in a thousand and one other things. But I 
would tell them why I was there and encourage them to come because if we could 
establish some unidentified women in the audience, there might be fewer outrageous 
things said during the course of the meeting. Now, I couldn't get up and refute every 
outrageous thing that was said, or every attitude implied from what was being said. And 
they generally weren't very outrageous because they didn’t even consider women [in the 
trades] as a possibility. They hadn’t gotten to the point of arguing with women yet 
because there weren’t any women there. There were just company representatives and 
Apprenticeship Coordinators. 

HS: Now this was the California Apprenticeship Council? 

MM: Yes, and during the course of the meeting they’d have two or three hundred 
people there, of which about 95 percent or more were men. And there were, from time to 
time, more minority men who were representing these outreach groups because there 
were not very many minority men who had been admitted to apprenticeship programs. 
And they’d had the same kind of experience. They'd been discouraged by their parents 
and friends from even seeking an apprenticeship because their parents and friends knew 
they couldn’t get in, so why waste the time. So they were making some progress at that 
point. 

HS: So you would get women to go to these meetings? 

MM: And, occasionally some would come and I would try to talk with them to get a feel for 
what was going on. Then we began to have a few programs, like Advocates for Women 
had the Women in Apprenticeship Program, and they could occasionally come if the 
meeting was in Northern California. 

Around that time, too, Equal Rights Advocates emerged, which was another organization 
started by women lawyers and is principally a legal organization. Joan Graf, one of their 
major officers, is still fighting the good fight in San Francisco, not with Equal Rights 
Advocates, but is in another non-profit legal organization. I remember driving with her to 
a meeting in Redding. It was dark and rainy and we were in my old vintage car. 
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HS: The Redding meeting is really interesting. You might want to recount what 

happened there. 

MM: Yes. Well, let me go back to the fact that the women who were there who did manage to 

get into these meeting and who were interested in the apprenticeship field, began to talk 
with the Apprenticeship Council people. Traditionally, at each meeting they had reports 
from state agencies and from the DOL Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. They 
were on the agenda for a report. And the chair of the council would get up and call for 
each of those reports and maybe half of those organization would be there to present a 
report. We decided — and I've forgotten who decided — that there should be a report from 
a women’s organization included in that agenda. The women who were part of this 
decision asked me if the Women's Bureau could do that and I said yes. The Women's 
Bureau had to do it because no other organizations that I was working with, they were all 
local organizations and they didn’t have travel money to go every quarter to a distance 
part of the state and I did by arranging my program that way. 

When we went to the Redding meeting, this was during the time when Jerry Brown was 
Governor of California. The titular head of the California Apprenticeship Council is also 
the Director of the California Department of Industrial Relations. The Division of 
Apprenticeship Standards is a part of the Department of Industrial Relations. So that the 
director [Don Vial at the time] was an important connection between the Apprenticeship 
Council and the Governor. 

There was a meeting of the Equal Employment Opportunity Committee of the California 
Apprenticeship Council at the Redding meeting. There would be a day of meetings of the 
constituent committees of the Council and then they would bring back a report and any 
recommendations. The Equal Employment Opportunity Committee was all men. 

[End of Tape 6 -Side 12 (B)] 

[Begin Tape 7 - Side 13 (A)] 

MM: [We were talking about a session in Redding, California, when the chairman of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Committee of the California Apprenticeship Council proposed 
a motion that the Council consider fonnulating goals and timetables for women. The 
motion died for lack of a second.] At that point, Don Vial stated that he was very 
disappointed in the lack of willingness to discuss women's goals for apprenticeship 
programs. That's all it would have been — a discussion of whether there should be goals. 
But if anything had come up that needed to be voted on, the men who were on the 
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Council at that point would have had to go on the record. That was what they wanted to 
avoid and this was their way of avoiding it. 

HS: How many men were on the Council all together? 

MM: Well, there were about five to six employer representatives, five to six labor union 

representatives and three or four public members, who were usually men. When they got 
really enlightened they included a minority man. Eventually after years and years and 
years, they began to include a few women in that category. 

HS: So all these men on this Council, they were in agreement, basically, there would be 

no second? 

MM: Right. I think that this was a way of acknowledging that there was such a subject, but 

also acknowledging they didn’t want to talk about it. They didn’t want any part of it. But 
Don Vial said that at the next CAC quarterly meeting, which was to be held in Los 
Angeles, there would be a fonnal [public] hearing on the subject of goals and timetables 
for women. 

HS: What year was the meeting? The Redding meeting? Do you recall? 

MM: This was the end of October 1975. Vial also said that in the interim he would be making 

some suggestions to Governor Brown to replace some CAC council commissioners. He 
had not done that previously and these Commissioners get very settled in being on the 
Council. They go on from year to year and administration to administration. I think Don 
Vial had hoped he could work with the usual people who were on there who were really 
very knowledgeable about apprenticeship. They were responsible people, they took it 
seriously and they came to the meetings. The only thing they didn’t take seriously at that 
point was women. [Laughing] 

As soon as interested women heard about the public hearing to be held in Los Angeles, 
they started to organize. Equal Rights Advocates, which had grown out of the first 
women's law firm in San Lrancisco then started to work with women law students at 
Hastings. I have to admit that since we had some space at the Women's Bureau office and 
we had our own telephone lines— these women really did not have access or financial 
means for long-distance telephone lines— we scheduled a few of those women into our 
office to call organizations and women around the country to get testimony. Either have 
them come to the hearing or bring in testimony from women's organizations and 
interested parties around the country. 
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The hearing was held on the last Friday in January in 1976, which meant that many 
women in Northern California who were working in the trades had to take Friday off as 
well as drive all night, Thursday night, to reach Los Angeles by Friday morning. The 
hearing was exceptionally well attended. The women were delighted to see that the two 
women, Virginia Gee and Norma Ramirez, had just been inducted as Commissioners and 
the others who had been replaced with persons recommended by the Director of the 
Department of Industrial Relations. 

HS: Had they been replaced by Jerry Brown basically? 

MM: Yes. On Don Vial's advice. Brown was very supportive of the apprenticeship community. 

He was a good guy as far as they were concerned. Most of the testimony at the hearing 
was given by women who had tried valiantly over the years to join the registered 
apprenticeship programs in California. A few had been successful and their companies 
proudly arranged press conferences to tout their success. One woman who I remember 
attending her press conference was Pat Cull who was a carpenter for years in San 
Francisco. I think she now runs a bookstore in San Francisco. Of course, there was 
considerable interest on the part of the news media to see this unusual creature, a woman 
carpenter. It was really rather exciting. 

I was in a position because I was somewhat known to the Council by that time, or to the 
various people attending Council meetings. Fortunately for me, I had talked with the 
Deputy Director of the Women's Bureau the day before and asked if I should give 
testimony. She said, "Well, it's fine to give testimony as long as you don’t give any 
numbers. Don’t say what goals should be, the goals and timetables." I could readily 
understand that because whatever goal I might give would be way too high as far as the 
men were concerned and too low as far as the women were concerned. 

At that time, the Department of Labor was being sued by women who wanted goals and 
timetables established, so the Department would be undertaking that from the federal 
point of view. 

Well, during the hearing and before I had a chance to give an testimony, the man who 
was Regional Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, my fellow 
Department of Labor employee, took me aside and said, "Now, I hope you're not going to 
give any testimony today. It wouldn’t be good for your Bureau." I said, "Well, you know, 
that's interesting because I have consulted with my chiefs and they have authorized me to 
give testimony." That was one of the little sideshows that were going on. I did, in fact, 
testify. It was exciting. 



HS: Do you remember what you said? 

MM: No, I didn’t have to say much because, of course, the women who were there had so 
much established that women were doing it, could do it and should do it. Many of the 
people who had been attending Council meetings with me for a year or two or three knew 
what I had to say about all this. So, I just wanted to be on the record as the Women's 
Bureau thinking this was a good idea and women needed apprenticeships. So, I kept my 
remarks very short. 

This was a long hearing. It started early and it ended late. Virginia Gee has said to me 
recently that she had asked Nonna Ramirez, who was the other woman on the Council — 
and they had just been inducted on the plane on the way to the hearing. Virginia said to 
Nonna, "If I make a motion that the Council promulgate goals and time tables for 
women, will you second it?" I guess that Nonna said “yes” because the two women at the 
end of this hearing, which was perhaps at 6 o’clock— ordinarily the Council adjourned 
before five o'clock because usually they had a cocktail party and everybody wanted to go 
back to their rooms and be ready to go to the cocktail party. 

At least one of the people held over from the previous Council had already left because 
he had an appointment someplace else and people had assured him nothing would 
happen. [Laughing] It was moved and seconded and the Council members there 
unanimously passed the motion. It was done. That was a very exciting prospect for all the 
women there. 

HS: So you actually had a commitment to goals and a timetable at this point? 

MM: Yes, goals and timetables. There were no specifics attached to it, but it was clearly a new 
day because you now had a Council on record saying that they would do this. We knew 
that after that was passed that then there would be a lot of discussion about how we can 
do this and what should the goals be, and that kind of thing. 

At the same time, there were women suing the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
and the Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs of the Department of Labor. 
Those suits were on file in Washington D.C., so we didn’t hear much about them out 
here, although Equal Rights Advocates was one of the organizations that had banded 
together to try to get the Department of Labor to go on record with goals for women. 

They had goals for minorities, which were related to the percentage minorities were in 
the populace of an area. But when it came to women all these knowledgeable people were 
really at a loss about what to do. 
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By this time we were in the Carter Administration. President Carter had appointed, for 
the first and only time, a woman as the Principal Attorney in the Department of Labor. 
The Secretary of Labor was a university professor from Texas and he hired Alexis 
Hennan as the Director of the Women's Bureau. Alexis Hennan is today the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Alexis Herman, a Black woman, had worked in a program [in Atlanta] that was 
promoting minority women into executive positions. The same nonprofit organization 
was getting minority men into apprenticeships. So she was quite knowledgeable and very 
supportive of getting women into apprenticeships and non-traditional blue-collar 
occupations. She was young enough that this sort of thing didn’t worry her like would 
women hurt themselves and all kinds of things that an older generation might worry 
about. So, Alexis Herman was very supportive. 

My scenario of what happened was that as these suits went on, that finally the Secretary 
of Labor and his principal attorney, the Solicitor of the Labor Department, came together. 
This is what I imagine the Secretary telling the people in the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, and the employers, and the Apprenticeship Coordinators and people who 
would scream when this happened. He would say to them, "Now, my attorney has 
advised me that if we let these suits go to court, we’re going to lose. Therefore it 
behooves us to agree that we need to set up goals and timetables for women. We can 
propose such goals or if we go to court and lose, the court might say, ‘You have proposed 
your goals for minorities on their representation in the populace.” And the court can say, 
“We’ll do the same thing for women. We will impose this goal on you.’ Or they might 
say that if we’re not talking about the populace, maybe we’re talking about women in the 
labor force. Let's say women in the labor force are 42 percent; that's another thing the 
court might say. But if we're able to promulgate the goals, we can say...." 

What turned out to be the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training goal was half of what 
women are in the labor force, which at that time was running around 42 percent, so many 
of these union programs have goals of twenty percent. In the building trades they have 
still not reached the goals and in many other apprenticeships, they have. There are a 
tremendous number of types of apprentices. And women were proscribed from being 
those apprentices, too, even though they didn’t involve all these other things. They still 
were scared to death of having women in the apprenticeship system. Therefore they 
weren’t allowed. "We just really can't allow them to do that kind of work." [Laughing] 
They might be working in kitchens, which you know is dangerous.” 
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So, it was a fait accompli announced by the Secretary of Labor that there had been an 
agreement between the Department and the women's organizations that were suing. That 
was how the goals were set for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

[HS and MM discussing how interview should proceed] I think there is more because that 
doesn’t over the OFCCP. Bureau there I must have meant Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. And many at that point I’ll just include the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs because I don’t think we got any discussion about not being able 
to work on a construction contract if you weren’t in the apprenticeship program. 

HS: Was this 1978 that these goals come forth? And the DOL coming through with their 

goals. 

MM: Are we on? By 1978, these goals that I’ve mention for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training were in effect. There was a goal set that within three years, 6.9 percent of the 
hours worked in each trade on federal construction contracts should be worked by 
women. That’s about twenty-eight to thirty different apprenticeable trades in building a 
$200 million building. Unfortunately, down through the years, these goals are often been 
called “quotas.” 

[Quotas are usually imposed by courts after it has been conclusively demonstrated that 
women are being discriminated against. By the time the court case is settled the woman 
or women who sue often do not share in the benefits. To make matters worse, at this time 
the use of quotas was being outlawed by court cases. So the negative court rulings on 
“quotas” was being used to discourage the setting of “goals.” Women needed to be 
careful about which term they used.] 

No matter how many times you call them “goals,” the next person to speak called them 
“quotas,” I would have to interrupt and say, “Please don't call them quotas, because if we 
had quotas for employment of either women or minorities — especially for women — 
every federal construction project in this country would have been shut down long ago 
because they never make the goal of 6.9 percent of the hours in each trade being worked 
by women. We’re lucky to get any women onto federal construction contracts. It takes an 
immense mobilizing of womanpower to make that work. Later on I want to talk about the 
Oakland Federal Office Building. We were able to get an overall figure of 8.3 percent of 
the hours worked by women, but still, in a number of trades, they didn’t approach the 6.9 
percent. In two or three trades which had very small numbers of hours, there were no 
women working. It’s an interesting organizational problem of how to get a more 
knowledgeable female component work on these issues. We could use a lot of those 
“ladies bountiful,” contribute money. 
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HS: It seems especially interesting that you noted that it's difficult to get that kind of 

support. Women who have the time and maybe the money to go into politicking for 
women's rights, or becoming advocates, tend to be in the middle classes. They're not 
single women out there who could really use those kinds of jobs. I mean, you could 
get on TV or whatever if you happened to represent NOW because you've got a 
group out there that has a little clout maybe, but for tradeswomen, it's more 
difficult. You can't get on the major media, you can't - 

MM: Yes. Partially it has to do with the really overwhelming majority of American women 

being white-collar. Certainly all the professional types are. There are such small numbers 
of women associated with blue-collar work; there are also small numbers of women 
engineers, women architects, and women construction owners. The enterprises of women 
construction owners are so small that they don’t provide the opportunity to hire and keep 
women working on their construction projects. It's not practical for us to twist the arms of 
women construction company owners because they're relatively small and have very 
small parts on federal construction contracts, which is where these goals really apply. We 
have to try to work with the bigger construction companies. 

HS: Now you mentioned that in the late 1970s and in the early 1980s, the CETA 

program became significant and led ultimately to the development of what would 
become Tradeswomen, Incorporated? 

MM: Yes. Just before I start that, let me mention one other thing that went on particularly 

because of the [Jerry] Brown administration. I think because of Brown's support of the 
apprenticeship system and interest in real people — and I guess the legislature was 
interested in real people then too — they passed a budget for a study of the development 
of new apprenticeable trades. It not only provided for research people in the Division of 
Apprenticeship Standards, but also gave certain amounts of money to organizations or 
agencies that would develop and enroll these apprentices. 

Fortunately, the people who were hired to do the research were women. This was an 
interesting new angle and they were particularly good at it because they just kept keeping 
on until they got several agencies who really didn't want to agree with each other to come 
to a meeting of the minds. 

Some of the programs they developed were in the health fields. One thing that was 
particularly useful was the development of a program on psychiatric technicians. A 
psychiatric technician is a particular occupation in mental hospitals in California. They’re 
called something else in some other states. This is a qualification that is needed in the 
state hospitals and so an apprenticeship was developed for that. Which meant that 
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eventually hundreds of women would be enrolled in that apprenticeship because they 
would go to work for the state agency. The state agency would enroll them in the 
apprenticeship program and they were paid on-the-job and they would attend community 
college courses related to the psychiatric technician trade. That was a very good thing to 
happen as far as women were concerned. 

Once it was established by the courts that women should be allowed to work in prisons, 
in men's prisons as well as women's prisons, the prison system said to itself, "Oh my 
gosh, we've got to train women because we have to take them in anyway." And so they 
established a program that trains both men and women as correctional officers. 

All of a sudden women began to appear on the lists of apprenticeships. Because in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s we were beginning to get lists on a quarterly or annual basis 
of how many women and how many minorities were enrolled in various different 
apprenticeships. There were perhaps two hundred and fifty different apprenticeships in 
which there was at least one apprentice in California. We use to get that fonn the division 
of Apprenticeship Standards. 

Because there were examples like this and because in the chefs trade there began to be 
women apprenticeship coordinators and then there began to be women recruited amog the 
chefs, which in major cities can be a significant number. 

What happened to the percentages in the ‘70s was that moving from two-tenths of 1 
percent [women] moved up to between 1 1 and 12 percent of all apprentices. The numbers 
of apprentices increased and the number of women increased substantially. And it still 
runs around 1 1 percent. In the building trades it runs around five to six percent and those 
are where the largest numbers of all apprentices are in the building trades. The carpentry 
trade is huge. Women still do not have the representation they should have in the building 
trades, but they do in a number of other apprenticeships. 

[End of Tape 7 - Side 13 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 7 - Side 14 (B)] 


MM: Well, maybe we should go back now to the Concentrated Employment and Training Act, 
which was called CETA because that helped a great deal in the development along the 
way. These women who didn’t get into apprenticeship programs easily. 

HS: These were women who qualified for CETA aid, you're talking about? 
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MM: Yes, and that’s really who we were talking about: women who were qualify-able because 
of low incomes or poverty. When the federal CETA succeeded the Manpower Training 
Act, many more small, local, and effective programs were started by women in cities like 
Napa, Santa Rosa, Merced, and Modesto. Sacramento had quite a large one. The program 
operators were encouraged by me to come to the CAC (California Apprenticeship 
Council) meetings. I had gone around in Northern California, visiting some of the 
programs, saying, "The next CAC meeting is going to be in Sacramento, it would be 
great if you could come." By that time I had established that I met with any women that I 
knew of who were operating programs and came to the CAC meetings. These women in 
recalling those meetings have said, “Yes, you held ’em in your own hotel room, because 
we didn’t necessarily have the money to hire a room. Sometimes we got a room through 
the Division of Apprenticeship Standards, they would use it in the daytime and in the 
evening we could use it for a women's meeting. Other times it didn’t work out. 

The woman [Anne Bardeke] who was operating the Modesto program, said to me, "All 
right, we came to this Sacramento Council meeting for you. Now you do something for 
us." I said, "Oh, what?" She said, "You start holding meetings of these women’s projects 
in San Francisco and send out notices to us.” Knowing what a shoestring they operated 
on I said, "I don't have any money for travel fund for you and I know you don’t have any 
money because of the small programs you operate." And she said, "Well, you just send us 
a letter of invitation on Department of Labor stationery." I said, "Yes. And I can provide 
a room and the coffee." And she said, “We’ll get there.” 

So we started meeting on a monthly basis and it was too hard for the women to get there. 
So we decided to do it on a quarterly basis. We didn’t always have the same people and 
they weren’t always all able to get there, but enough got there that they could really start 
to share the wealth of what they had been able to do in their own communities, women 
they had been able to place in non-traditional fields. For instance, the Modesto program 
had been able to place the first woman to drive a forklift in the Modesto area, placed 
there by a CETA program. The reason she had been able to get the job was that they had 
role-played with her on videotape as to how she would interview with the company and 
what she would tell them she could do. She convinced the manager, so she went on the 
job. She was a woman who either was on welfare or would have had to go on welfare 
very soon because she had a tiny baby. She was just bursting with pride. She came back 
to talk to the women in the next class and tell them all about this and she was thrilled 
with her job, with the fact that she didn’t have to go on welfare and that the baby was 
fine. 

So these kinds of success stories were beginning to be shared among the different 
projects which gave all of them much more hope in making their own programs work. 
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Because they were coping with the ideas in their own communities about what women 
could and couldn’t do, and they knew better but convincing the community and, of 
course, they had to convince the management of the CETA training program that they 
were accomplishing something. It was that group that really was responsible for starting 
Tradeswomen, Incorporated. 

When we went to the [CAC] council meetings, we constituted ourselves as a Women's 
Committee because there was no Women’s Committee. There still is not a standing 
Women’s Committee. Women are included as part of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Committee of the California Apprenticeship Council. It has to be a council member 
heading up each committee and sometimes the council member appointed to head up the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Committee would be a man who would out and out tell 
you that he would not hire any women into his construction trade. And this was a Black 
man. So. The Black women who were working with us. . .he’s still famous with them and 
they will still say “and remember so-and-so.” I’ve forgotten what his name was but he had 
a painting company, I believe. 

HS: Who was the woman up in Sacrament who first suggested the meetings? Do you 

remember her name?? 

MM: Her name was Anne Bardeke was in Modesto because she was married to a man who 

lived in Modesto, but she was a graduate student out of Berkeley. She came from the East 
and her father had been very active in union positions, and still was at that time. He was 
honored before his death by the unions that he worked with in the New York area. So this 
wasn’t entirely unknown to her. She was probably an English major or something, but 
she had a certain connection to the work force. 

The woman who was running one of the CETA programs called the Northern California 
Women for Apprenticeship was Juanita Williams. She now lives in Los Angeles and she 
and I converse about these things occasionally. All of these women were facing the same 
kind of situation in their home communities and they were so glad to see somebody else 
who understood what the situation was and perhaps could help them. 

HS: Now how does this get transformed into Tradeswomen, Incorporated? 

MM: This Women's Committee made up of CETA types had talked about having an 

organization. This discouraged me that they would spend the few hours that they had 
meeting together trying to put an organization together. When you establish an 
organization, it just takes hours and hours of even writing what the purpose is and then 
having rules and all this stuff. I had seen this bog down so many organizations that I 
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didn’t get interested in it until I felt that we really needed a nonprofit organization that 
was just devoted to this purpose [getting women into nontraditional jobs] because we 
were not getting enough done through other organizations. So I did organize a meeting, 
after one of the CAC meetings, of a variety of women in the Bay Area who were in the 
trades and who were doing training, who were not necessarily just the concentrated 
employment CETA people. 

We had a little problem with one of the women who came to that meeting who had been 
working for the YWCA in Santa Rosa. Actually, she had been a tradeswoman until she 
was injured and had gone to work as an advocate at the YWCA. She was put off by the 
fact that this was not just tradeswomen establishing the organization “Tradeswomen 
Incorporated”. These women were advocates. These were women who were operating 
these outreach groups. So, she put a hold on the name “Tradeswomen,” which we had 
agreed in this meeting. But none of us was aware that she had done that. When we tried 
to get the authorization through the Secretary of State, she had put a hold on the name 
and we were put off another six months. 

HS: What was her name? Do you recall? 

MM: I don’t remember her name. One can put this kind of hold on for six months and then it 

automatically goes off and anybody else that comes along can put in for the same name. 
Within that six months you have to operate on it and you have to have the papers in. She 
had just put a hold on it. She had no papers, no board. 

Juanita Williams, who was in Sacramento, was well aware of this. We figured out what 
the first day after the six months was and on that day we had the papers in Juanita’s hands 
signed off to go to the Secretary of State's office. There's one timetable if you mail them 
in; there's another timetable if you take them in and walk them through. Juanita reserved 
that day to go to the Secretary of State's office and walk the papers through. That really 
established the Tradeswomen, [Incorporated] organization. 

There were still no ladies bountiful [Laughing] to finance the organization, but we were 
able to begin to move ahead with organizing it in certain ways. 

HS: Okay, When does Molly come into this situation? 

MM: I knew Molly [Martin] at the time that Tradeswomen was organized because I remember 
that the papers we had to get to Juanita Williams we had to have by a certain date. You 
have to have two people to sign the papers and you had to have a board of a certain 
number of people. I signed the papers and I sent the papers down to the Women in 
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Apprenticeship project because they were in touch with Molly. I said, "The next time 
Molly comes by there, have her sign the papers." Then I tried to call her - it's not easy 
getting in touch with operating electricians. Molly Martin was an electrician who had also 
had a journalistic background. She graduated in journalism from the University of 
Washington. She wasn’t able to come by, but she got another woman that she had been 
working with who was on the crew of a boat in the San Francisco Bay. This woman was 
in the Maritime union, or in the Inland Boatman's Union. The Boatman's Union was not a 
happy term as far as she was concerned. 

HS: A few months ago, by the way, at one of their meetings, they moved to change the 

name but... 

MM: Oh, they did? 

HS: - but it didn't happen. They tried to follow the ILWU, which changed its name from 

“Longshoreman's Warehousemen’s Union” to “Longshore and Warehouse Union.” 
Then the IB, which is affiliated with the ILWU had a conference about it, but they 
didn't pass it. Very curious. 

MM: This other woman signed it and then we sent the paper. So then you have to have a 

meeting of the board of directors. I had been able to get a few funds from the Women's 
Bureau - probably a very small amount like a thousand dollars, which was a thousand 
dollars more than had ever been put into an organization like Tradeswomen. 

HS: So you were the ladies bountiful? 

MM: I was. [Laughing] I had an office, I could get a room to meet in and I was willing to pay 

for the coffee. We always had to have meetings on weekends or after they got off work. 
4:30, live o'clock, six o'clock were when the meetings started. The woman who was a 
member of the Inland Boatman's Union was very distrustful of the government. She 
wanted me to give her the money, so she could decide what Tradeswomen would do with 
it. 

HS: Molly mentioned that, at times, there was tension between the professional people 

and the tradespeople. Maybe you could go into that a little? 

MM: Well, that was what happened with this woman from Santa Rosa who had been in the 

trades, but was now an advocate. She didn’t trust the other advocates and she thought that 
only Tradeswomen should do this. Well, I thought Tradeswomen should do it, too, but I 
didn’t think there was any prospect of getting the papers signed off and getting them to 
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Sacramento if we didn’t rely on the very few women that were operating these advocacy 
organizations. They were people with a director and an assistant. That’s the kind of staff 
we’re talking about 

HS: Sure. 

MM: They were lucky if they had someplace to train the women they were recruiting into their 
programs. And in a way, because they were such small programs I think is the reason 
they were funded in these city and county places because they were no threat to the local 
[CETA] organization, to the men who were operating it. The threat that they were was, at 
every funding time, the men who were running the organization would say, "Well, we 
don't need to do that anymore," or, "We’re losing the woman who's doing this therefore 
we’ll just stop that program." The women had to compete with everybody else who had 
an idea of what CETA ought to do and there were plenty of ideas. 

These women were real pioneers. They were facing problems with seeing their programs 
continue, but they were game. They were good enough to come to the Council meetings 
whenever they could. 

HS: Molly mentioned that there were a number of things you'd done to help in addition 

to some of the things you've made reference to. Can you elaborate on that? 

MM: I was doing everything I could think of. These CETA women would always kid me 

because not only did they have meetings in my [hotel] room, but also if we had women 
who couldn’t afford a hotel, they could stay in my room. Sometimes they brought 
sleeping bags and slept on the floor or on the couch - if there was a couch. Those are the 
kinds of things we had to do to promote the program. I was probably the only one that 
had travel monies. Fortunately, within the Women's Bureau’s meager travel funds I could 
have a hotel room and have meals. I guess I did buy a lot of lunches, because many of the 
women didn’t have . . . They got there by hook or by crook and I was so pleased to have 
them. It was life saving for me because if I had been the only woman there year after year 
after year at these Apprenticeship Council meetings, we wouldn’t have gotten anything 
done. 

In fact, the Women's Committee became a threat to the organization (CAC) and the 
Apprenticeship Coordinators decided that the Women's Committee should be officially 
sanctioned, not as a standing committee, but as an advisory committee to the Council. 
This enabled the Apprenticeship Coordinators to attend the Women's Committee 
meetings and assume positions. From that point on, nothing really was accomplished in 
those meetings. 
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A lot of organizational stuff was introduced. Of course you had to have minutes. Well, 
“Who is going to take the minutes and who is going to do this," and, "Well, I didn’t get 
any minutes from the last meeting," and blah-blah-blah-blah. "Ken so-and-so already 
made a motion.” And all this kind of stuff. They began to be extremely well attended 
meetings; there would be fifty, sixty, seventy-five people there. Most of them didn’t 
really want to see this committee succeed. That was when the Committee itself became 
much less viable. 

Not all women saw that. Not all of the women there realized what was going on. And 
that’s been a problem all along. I think they're getting less like this, but they sort of 
believe what people day about situation. Just as an example, when there was a downturn 
in the economy and fewer buildings were being built in the ‘80s, there was a time when 
there were many fewer apprentices being taken in by the building trades. The building 
trades were the main people to come to the Council meetings. The other trades were 
smaller and they didn’t ordinarily go to Council meetings, but the big building trades did. 

The women who had come for the first time to a meeting, or the first few times, they 
would talk to the Apprenticeship Coordinator who would say to them, "Well, I'm not 
indenturing any apprentices, so I haven't taken in any women." If I heard an 
Apprenticeship Coordinator say that, or if a woman told me that, I would go and talk to 
that Apprenticeship Coordinator and I would say, "You're not taking in any apprentices? 
You haven't indentured any apprentices? And the coordinator would immediately say, 
"Oh, no. Oh, no, I didn’t say that." Partially because the Apprenticeship Coordinator 
who's not taking in any apprentices is not doing part of his job. So he doesn’t want it said 
to his union that he isn’t taking in any apprentices. Then he would say, "Well, we're 
taking in fewer apprentices." Or if he insisted on that, then I would say, “Well, that's fine 
then. If you're not taking in any apprentices, you don't have to take in any women." 
Because the goal relates to the number of apprentices being taken in. But, no 
Apprenticeship Coordinator wanted to seriously admit [that he wasn’t taking in 
apprentices]. 

You have to keep questioning people because many of these Apprenticeship Coordinators 
would say, “Oh, yes, we are meeting the goal.” I had that experience at the Pipe Trades 
Training Center. I was part of a big audience with three Apprenticeship Coordinators 
there, they’d shown us around the building. I finally said, "Are you reaching your goals?" 
They said, "Oh, yes, we’re reaching our goals for minorities and women." "Well, have 
you reached your goal for women apprentices in the pipe trades." They said, "Oh, yes we 
have." "Well, how many women do you have?" "Well, gee, I don't know - Bud, how 
many women do we have?" “Well, I don't know exactly how many we have." So, finally 
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I said, "Well, what is your goal for women?" And they’d say, "Joe, what's our goal for 
women?" They didn’t know what the goal was — or they did know and didn’t want to 
admit to it. They didn’t kn ow how many women they had or didn't want to admit to it. 

And that's the kind of information you get if you keep asking questions. 

But uninitiated women are not privy to that kind of experience. They think that people are 
telling them the right thing. And we run into this time after time, where other information 
that is given to women is in error. That's the reason we need these outreach groups and 
we need preparation for women getting in, because sometimes even after they have come 
into a training program or into the apprenticeship, they're given erroneous infonnation 
about what they should be doing. If she is the only woman on a job, the guys won’t tell 
her, "No, they're giving you the wrong information. You need to do so and so." 

That has arisen very recently in the case of a woman who's an elevator constructor. In 
order to qualify to be an elevator constructor's helper, you have to go through a six -month 
trial. You work for six months and then once you’ve completed the six months then you 
are put in as an elevator constructor. You’re paid during the six months. This woman 
went through almost two six months trials and she would get laid off just before the six 
months were up. And that happened a second time. Ordinarily she would have filed for 
unemployment insurance for having been laid off, but the appropriate people were telling 
her, "Don’t do that because next week we’re going to put you back to work." And they 
never did. So, she wasn’t getting unemployment comp. This happened to her two times. 
By the third time, [laughing] she knew better and she's now a helper and making fourteen 
dollars an hour or whatever it is. A helper sounds like a low-grade position, you know, 
like you might be making six or eight dollars an hour, but I think it's nineteen. I think it 
starts at fourteen and then it gets to be nineteen when you actually become a helper. 

[End of Tape 7 - Side 14 (B)] 

[Begin Tape 8 - Side 15 (A)] 


MM: If we interviewed every women, or any woman who has been in these situations we 
would see loads of these kind of things coming up. There are some very interesting 
videotapes done by women in the trades of the kinds of things they have experienced 
during their apprenticeships or on-the-job training. 

HS: Now Tradeswomen Inc. developed a newsletter apparently? 

MM: Yes. Molly Martin had talked to me about the possibility of a newsletter. I heard or saw 
something recently that Susie Suafai, who was running Women in Apprenticeship 
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programs at that point, had also talked about this or about doing a magazine. I got word 
from one of my colleagues that the Deputy Director of the Women's Bureau, who was on 
a trip around the country to visit the regional offices, was coming and apparently had 
some funding for projects, which the Women's Bureau at that time did not automatically 
have. You had to compete with all the other regional offices and [national] office in 
Washington to get any money to do projects. Although, I think I had gotten a thousand 
dollars for Tradeswomen before by doing that or somehow eking it out of our budget, 
[laughing] Anyway, Mary Hilton was coming to town the next day; she was probably in 
Seattle when this word was passed to me. I called Molly and said, "You know what we 
were talking about, about a newsletter? We may be able to get some money for it if you 
can have something in my office by tomorrow afternoon because our Deputy Director is 
coming in tomorrow afternoon." 

HS: You mean an application? 

MM: Well, something written about what it would be. 

HS: Okay. 

MM: I didn’t have time to make that up because when the Deputy Director comes around, you 
need to be ready to answer her questions and all that. But I said to Molly, “If you can get 
me something to me by tomorrow afternoon.” And she said, “Well, I can’t come in until 
4:30. And I said, “Bring it whenever you can.” The next afternoon I had in my hand a 
one-page description of what we would like to do. Mary Hilton did have five thousand 
dollars for us to put into a project and she said, "Send me a little more information about 
it at the office, but I think it's a good project and you can use this money to do it." So 
there we were; we had five thousand dollars to start a newsletter. Very soon after that, 
and before we had really gotten organized enough to start the newsletter, Molly came and 
said, "We have an offer from Jean Tetrault who has written a book about carpentry, 
called T he Woman's Carpentry Book. And she co-authored Country Women, and has 
worked on the magazine, Country Women," which was published in Northern California. 

Jean Tetrault was living in Oakland at that point and had said to Molly at some meeting 
where they both were, "Well, why bother to start a newsletter; let's start a magazine." So 
we determined that the first two issues of the magazine, Tradeswomen Incorporated 
could be published with the five thousand dollars that the Women's Bureau was 
contributing. That was a huge leap forward and Molly is still involved. She's on 
something like the seventeenth volume of Tradeswomen, Inc. quarterly magazine. 

HS: This all happens around the year 1980, approximately? 
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MM: Yes, I think it was around 1980. It was certainly in the Carter administration and our 

Deputy Director knew that the [Department of Labor] Director, [Alexis Herman], would 
be supportive of this project. 

One of the things that I was quite aware of was that a number of tradeswomen that I was 
working with were lesbians. I'm sure that Molly was amused by the fact that I was 
concerned that we might get something like an all-lesbian magazine out, crediting the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor with doing this. So I respectfully asked to 
see the first couple of issues, which did and should have credited the Women's Bureau 
with the funding. The women I was working with understood why this needed to be — 
some attention needed to be paid to that. There were no openly lesbian articles in the first 
two issues. There have been since and it's wonderful that all kinds of women have been 
able to make contributions to this magazine. Women in the trades — both straight and 
lesbian women — are very supportive of each other and this is very good. 

For the Women's Bureau it was not an issue because we were talking about employment 
and your sexual preference should not enter into employment. But all women in the trades 
knew that they generally faced a situation where they were accused of being lesbians 
whether they were or not, especially if they wouldn't go out with the guys on the 
construction job. That’s a very important way of being able to keep their jobs but it can be a 
dangerous thing to do. The men start saying, "Well, she only came on this job because she 
was looking for a boyfriend. She was looking to marry someone. She was looking to break 
up this guy's marriage.” On and on. Unfortunately, they will say that, the bad guys will say 
things like that. Fortunately, on most jobs there are at least one or two good guys. 

When the Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs put out infonnation about 
their goals and the Women's Bureau did an information piece about that, they made a 
recommendation that you put at least two women on the same construction job. There are 
two sides to that. One is that it's good for a woman to have the company [of another 
woman] on the construction project. But the other is that it gives the contractor an 
additional excuse not to hire any women. Because if you're saying you've got to put two 
women on this job, and there are only women apprentices, then it has to be a very big 
trade on that job to put two women apprentices on that job. It has to be a huge project. 

HS: How come? 

MM: Well, because you ordinarily have one apprentice to five journey-level workers. At least 
one journey-level worker has to be instructing the apprentice and watching what the 
apprentice does. You seldom have two women apprentices at the top of your [hiring] list. 
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So if you're putting five or even ten apprentices on a job. Carpenters might be the only 
trade big enough to do that. So I could see some of these apprenticeship coordinators 
saying, "Well, when I get two women to the top of my apprenticeship list, I will put them 
on the same project. In the meantime, the woman apprentice can just wither away 
waiting to get put on a job. Because it really wouldn’t be fair to put only one woman on a 
job. So, as nice as it would be to do that. 

Most women, the first time they see another woman on the job — and she may be blocks 
away in a totally different field - they justare thrilled to see another woman. They may 
even get together for lunch. Sue Doro will tell you there was another woman machinist 
working for the Milwaukee Railroad, but they did not let them be on the same shift. They 
were running two or three shifts and she was on a day shift the other woman was on a 
night shift. They would see each other coming and going, and stop for a minute to talk, 
but otherwise they didn’t have a chance to talk. It can be a lonely situation. 

HS: Yes. Well, you have here also, I gather, an extra difficulty because, before very 

much longer, Ronald Reagan is elected president. My note suggests that there's a 
big impact on the Women's Bureau of the DOL; there's a big impact on 
Tradeswomen when Ronald Reagan becomes president. Support, either economic or 
whatever, begins to fade. 

MM: Yes, Reagan was elected and took office in ’81. In 1981 the CETA projects were all closed 

down. The one in Sacramento, which was funded partially by the Sacramento CETA and 
partially by the Women's Bureau was closed down and those two projects with the Northern 
California Women for Apprenticeship were “withdrawn,” so to speak, even though the 
money had already been appropriated and was there to continue those. There was such a 
change in the way of operating program that those kinds of things were closed down. The 
Concentrated Employment and Training Act was finished off. It did continue to operate 
until another type of manpower training act came in which was very much more business- 
oriented and certainly did not fund the women’s programs. The Private Industry Councils 
came into every area. A lot of money went to the state rather than to local programs. This 
meant that the state used up more money operating these programs. 

HS: The Job Training Partnership Act? 

MM: Right. The JTPA was really a different situation. The first Secretary of Labor under 

Ronald Reagan was a man who headed up a construction company in New Jersey. He had 
very serious doubts about most things in the Department of Labor. He was on the other 
side, so to speak, of most of the issues. One of the things that he did was to immediately 
go after the Occupational Safety and Health Administration and the Training and 
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Information Section of their work. There was a Black woman [Clinton Wright] who 
headed up that section, which put her in a very high position in the Department of Labor. 
She eventually became the Deputy Director of the Women's Bureau. Her section of 
OSHA was just completely decimated. The Women's Bureau was headquartered down 
the hall from OSHA. 

They had wonderful equipment for going out and showing people movies about the right 
way to do things. The Occupational Safety and Health Administration had recommended 
ways of doing things. That’s one of the things that got them in trouble with the 
construction company operator [who had become the Secretary of Labor], because there 
were these rules. These rules were not something that construction companies wanted to 
follow. It was a difficult situation for everybody in the department. 

It seemed to be well known — I don’t know if it was ever actually written — the previous 
Women’s Bureau Directors, starting with Libby Koontz under Nixon, had been very 
supportive of the Equal Rights Amendment. When Reagan’s Secretary of Labor came in, 
he is said to have said that he didn’t wanted a director of the Women’s Bureau who was 
for the Equal Rights Amendment. Labor came in, he said he wanted a director of the 
Women’s Bureau who was opposed to the Equal Rights Amendment. 

For some time, there was no appointment of a Director of the Women's Bureau because 
he hadn’t found that woman yet. Generally what happened with the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, although it was a presidential appointment, it was usually done upon 
the recommendation of the Secretary of Labor. The Secretary of Labor would 
recommend to the President a women to head up the Women’s Bureau. That’s one thing 
about the Women’s bureau, when the piece of legislation was passed by the U.S. 
Congress in 1920, it specifically said that the Director of the Women's Bureau must be a 
woman. Otherwise, it might have been a man. It could have been a man! 

There have been men down through the years who, I think, seeing that this was a 
presidential appointment, might well have said to a Secretary of Labor or to a President, 
"Boss, just appoint me as the Director of the Women’s Bureau; I'll show these women 
how to do things. I can help them more than a woman could help them." But we were 
fortunate that the Congress, in its infinite wisdom, decided that it needed to be a woman. 
And there was probably only one woman in the Congress at that point [laughs], so they 
weren't very worried about appointing a woman as the Director of the Women’s Bureau. 

HS: It's right when the women got the vote. 
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MM: Yes. Around 1912, right after the Triangle Shirtwaist fire, there began to be [STATE] 

laws promulgated about the work of women and minors. When World War I came along 
the Congress didn’t know what to do about all those state laws. The Labor Department 
was new at that point— they’d only started in 1912— they had a section called Women in 
Industry, which was to advise on what the Congress could do about this because women 
were needed in the war effort. So that Women in Industry section was turned into the 
Women’s Bureau through a Congressional mandate. So now the Women's Bureau is 
seventy-eight years old. 

HS: You’d mentioned this women who was Deputy Director and had helped in the 

dismantling. 

MM: Yes. She had been dismantled. [Laughs] They had taken away all of the part of OSHA 

that she was operating. She ultimately became the Director of the Women’s Bureau. 

HS: She was basically a Reaganite. Did I get the story right? 

MM: She was part of the Labor Department. 

HS: But was she interested in dismantling the power of OSHA. 

MM: No. That was done to her. Actually, she still had the job in OSHA when she was the 

Acting Director of the Women’s Bureau for a while at the very beginning before the 
[DOL] Secretary had found his woman who wasn’t in favor of the ERA. There were a 
couple of Acting Directors of the Women’s Bureau, as I remember it. And, one of them 
was this women who had been at a very high level and had lots to do in OSHA and was 
very supportive of the Women’s Bureau when she didn’t not realize it was going to be 
her only job. It was a little different situation once a Director of the Women’s Bureau was 
appointed and confirmed and she became the Deputy Director. 

HS: Do you remember who was finally confirmed as the director? 

MM: Oh, it’s so far back in the rolodex in my mind. 

HS: I don't remember the name of that DOL Secretary, either. The one who was a big 

construction guy. It was quite in the news at the time. 

MM: And ultimately resigned as Secretary because he was charged with something in the 

state of New York, something relating to kickbacks in construction. 
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We have to go back a little bit before that. In 1978, people like [Representative] Pat 
Schroeder had managed to get through a bill called the Pennanent Part-time Professional 
Employment Act, which related to the civil service of the United States government. It 
had been in the works for year after year after year and finally Pat Schroeder got it 
through, along with other women in the Congress. And this was one of the kinds of things 
that was recommended by the President's Commission on the Status of Women, was that 
there be part-time employment, that there be shared jobs, so that women who did have a 
profession and perhaps did get married and have children and wanted to stay home for a 
year or two or wanted only to work part-time, that they didn’t have to leave government 
that that there could be a shared job. 

The legislation recommended that all of the departments of the federal government look 
into this kind of employment in their own departments. This was welcomed by President 
Carter's people — not very enthusiastically because they saw it as more work for them. 

But the key thing that it introduced was it said that within a few years each department 
had to go into a system of full-time equivalency for each position. In other words, instead 
of the federal government having slots, they should have a full-time equivalency, which 
would be 100 percent time for each allotted slot. This was an annoyance to big agencies 
that had more slots than they could fill, but for small agencies like the Women's Bureau, 
which had somewhere between eighty and eighty-five slots, you could not have a part- 
time job in the Women's Bureau because then you would have to sacrifice the other part 
of that slot. 

From the very beginning when I started working for the Women's Bureau, I had been 
talking about having a shared job because I had a ten- year old daughter and because there 
was all of this territory to cover, thirteen states. In the Women's Bureau, you don’t go in 
and tell somebody what to do. You go and try to find out what might be possible to do to 
improve the situation of women in that city or state. There were all kinds of possibilities 
and there was only one person's energy to do that. Over the years I had talked to every 
Women's Bureau Director [about job sharing]. Even the most imaginative ones couldn’t 
imagine how they could do that. I had been discouraged all along the way, but after this 
legislation was passed, I proposed this to our Director under the Carter Administration, 
Alexis Herman. She said, "That sounds like an interesting idea. Why don't you pursue 
that?" 

I knew that if I wanted to get a shared job while I was still young enough to work, it had to 
be somebody that was already working for the Women's Bureau, somebody who was 
willing to cut their salary in half and the other issue had to do with health funding. I needed 
the federal government health contract I was covered by Kaiser and since my husband was 
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working for non-profits he was not covered. So I needed to be covered and so did my 
potential job sharer. 

I also had the idea that my job sharer had to be a minority woman because the two of us 
in the office at that time were both Anglo. Our secretary was Anglo and I was, too. 

[End of Tape 8 - Side 15 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 8 - Side 16 (B)] 

HS: So the job-share individual would have to be a minority woman? 

MM: Right. It would have to be somebody that was already working for the Women's Bureau. 
Because it was too difficult to go outside and try to recruit someone else, because the 
whole civil service system didn’t know about this [job sharing]. They didn’t imagine that 
anybody could do it. They thought, "Well, it would just be a part-time job." Well, no, it 
can't be a part-time job because if I work sixty hours a week, we can't cut down to thirty 
hours a week; that's not going to be any help. We need a shared job here because there 
was only one professional job in the region. By that time, I think we were down to a four- 
state area. I never was able to get a shared job when I had thirteen or ten or eight states. 
[Laughing] 

HS: How come it had reduced in number like that? 

MM: When I had thirteen states, I covered three regions where there were other Department of 
Labor people. In Denver, there was a regional office and in Seattle there was a regional 
office. So I started with thirteen states. I think during Libby Koontz’s time, we got a 
Regional Administrator in Denver and one in Seattle. But I was down to ten states 
because we got a Dallas administrator and that was our fifth. She took New Mexico, 
Colorado and Wyoming. So, I still had the other ten and then eventually we got a 
Regional Administrator in Denver and so then I had eight states, including all of the 
northwest and Alaska. Then we got Seattle Regional Administrator. 

HS: I understand. I thought there was something there. That maybe Ronald Reagan 

destroy all these. 

MM: No, no. The Women’s Bureau is such a small agency. Every time a new president came in 
and talked about cutting things, people would say to us, "Well, they're going to cut out 
the Women's Bureau." "Who needs a Women's Bureau?" The Women's Bureau was 
never big enough for anybody to bother to cut out - and it had such a huge job. Whatever 
administration it was and whatever Congress it was understood enough to know that 
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since there were Commissions on the Status of Women in fifty states you aren’t silly 
enough— for so little gain— to wipe out the Women's Bureau. Because all these major 
women’s organizations and all these Governor’s Commissions on the Status of Women, 
and the President’s whatever it was called— because each President had some kind of 
commission that was working on these kind [women’s] issues and working with the 
Governor’s Commissions and working with the Women’s Bureau Regional 
Administrators. 

From the time that Mrs. Koontz came in, and after, we had several minority Directors. 
And so during that time we had had appointments made of minority women in the 
Women's Bureau. I don't know how far back this goes, but I can remember— probably into 
the 1980s— that every time we had an executive staff meeting, I would always take a 
count, [silently]. I would go around the room and count the number of minority women 
and the number of Anglo women; it was always pretty even. There perhaps would be 
twenty- five, twenty-six women there from the professional positions in the Washington 
office and the ten regional offices. Five of the regional offices were run by minority 
women and five by Anglo women. 

It was a great source of satisfaction to me that this Bureau had been able to do that 
because no other agency that I knew of had anything like that kind of balance. I thought it 
was very important to get a minority woman to balance our office in San Francisco. Now 
it wasn’t easy to find anybody. In fact, the first person whose ann I twisted, particularly 
because of Hawaii, was the one Chinese- American woman that we had in Washington 
[D.C.]. I had known her [Gwen Wong] because she was a high official of the Los 
Angeles YWCA. The Los Angeles YWCA operated a women's job corps and still does. 
So I had met Gwen Wong there. Then she had gone to Washington to work for the 
Department of Education and the Women's Bureau had snuck her away from the 
Department of Education and she was working as an executive program person in the 
Women's Bureau. 

I was delighted to have her there because trying to get Washington to realize that there 
were large numbers of Asian Americans. And how do you deal with Hawaii? Hawaii has 
a Governor's Commission on the Status of Women and two-thirds or more of the 
members of the Commission would be minorities in the rest of the countryside. And their 
problems, and thoughts and representation in video tapes, in slides, Washington had no 
idea. They couldn’t sent these thing sot Hawaii. The materials would be either Anglo or 
Black people, because that's all Washington knew about this country. I was delighted to 
have Gwen Wong in Washington with the Women's Bureau and I was even more 
delighted at the prospect that she might come back to her native California and share this 
job with me. 
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And she was very interested. But she found — since she and her sister lived in nearby 
Virginia — that they could not sell the house they had in Virginia for a price that would 
allow them to buy a house in the Bay Area. What would have pleased me even more in 
having Gwen Wong out here in San Francisco was if the Women's Bureau could have 
stationed her in Los Angeles, where she had family and she had the possibility of getting 
a house. And then she could work out of Los Angeles, because that’s a definite problem 
that the regional offices of the Department of Labor: being in San Francisco with a huge 
city like Los Angeles in the region, in the very state, and not having the regional office 
there. Not that any of us who lived in the Bay Area wanted to relocate the regional offices 
there. But it would have been great if we could have had the other half of my job located 
in Los Angeles. And she could have done that. 

That was not something that Alexis Herman felt that she could swing [adding a person in 
L.A.] It would’ve been too expensive, I guess, although I think the Bureau could have 
figured out a way. She [Alexis Hennan] was extending herself to allow me to even think 
about job sharing situation and I’m very grateful to her for doing that. 

Eventually Gwen Wong had to say “no” to the arrangement and did stay in Washington 
until she retired from the Women’s Bureau and then moved back to Los Angeles. 

Gay Cobb, who originally started out in Oakland, Gay Plair Cobb whom I had met when 
we were both involved with the Oakland YWCA She and her husband, Paul, moved to 
Atlanta and Gay then knew of the existence of the Women's Bureau because she and I 
had worked on some kind of study about what kind of people should be on the board of 
the Oakland YWCA. So when she moved to Atlanta she got acquainted with the 
Women’s Bureau Regional Administrator there. She was hired in the second position that 
[the administrator] had because that region was larger at that time than any of our others. 
So, there was a second position in Atlanta. Gay eventually became the Regional 
Administrator in Atlanta and she knew Alexis Hennan. So when Alexis Hennan became 
Director of the Women's Bureau, she brought Gay into the national office. 

By that time, Gay's husband had come back to Oakland and they had a house they needed 
to remodel, so that was one of the factors in our favor that brought Gay back to San 
Francisco as my job sharer in 1980. 

HS: Okay, from what I recall from what you had said before, Carter was still president - 

MM: Yes. And I remember that it was 1980 because before she left office Gay had promised 
the Director that we would put on a [regional] conference before the summer Women's 
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International Conference. The Women's Bureau had no money to do it. Fortunately, the 
two of us worked full-time and managed to do this conference but it was a very big job. 
We started late, we literally had no resources to do it, but we did it anyway. [Laughing] 
We managed to put on a [two-day conference at the Hilton Hotel in San Francisco and 
arranged panel discussions relating to many of the Department of Labor’s interests. We 
pulled that off. 

After that, we went to a job-sharing situation. Gay needed the medical benefits, too, so 
we agreed to share the one person's medical benefits, which meant that each of us would 
pay more for our medical benefits because we had to make up for the government share. 
In other words, if the government paid 60 percent of our HMO medical bills, we had to 
split that. She would take 30 percent, I would take 30 percent, and we had to pay the 
difference. So in addition to cutting our salaries in half, we had to pay more for our 
medical benefits. And those were the only two things because all of our other benefits 
were related to our dollar earnings. So it was not such a complicated thing as employers 
often infer it’s going to be to have shared jobs. 

I had been on the Board, and ultimately we were both on the Board of Directors, of New 
Ways to Work, who are experts in job sharing and permanent/part-time jobs. They had 
been to Washington to work on getting the bill passed that Pat Schroeder was so good at 
doing. 

HS: You mentioned at one time, that Gay was more interested in administration and you 

were more interested in the projects themselves? Is there a little bit different style 
that you two had? 

MM Gay grew up in New York City versus my growing up in San Diego and Berkeley. Gay 
came from fighting things out in Washington where you had to be very assertive. I didn’t 
want to take the time to be very assertive. I wanted to work on the projects that I had. 
There's a lot of time wasted in being assertive. Because the Women's Bureau was the 
smallest agency, we got moved around often in buildings and sometimes given very bad 
accommodations. And, sometimes given what I considered very good accommodations. 
But wherever we were, Gay was interested in getting better accommodations. That would 
take a lot of meeting time, a lot of being assertive, a lot of worrying the people who made 
those arrangements for the Department. I knew from my experience, as the only woman 
on the Regional Executive Committee [of the DOL], I knew how hard all of these guys 
would fight to get every square foot of space that they thought they might get out of the 
situation. And where they wanted to be and who was going to be in the corner and who 
was going to get new furniture and all that. It was not my first priority. I was perfectly 
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willing to let Gay fight that battle anytime she wanted to, but I wasn’t very good at 
picking up where she left off. 

What we decided to do was to principally work a week at a time. I felt we had to do that. 
The Director was willing to have us alternate two weeks at a time. But I knew the civil 
service could not stand that because we were paid every two weeks. If I had no hours in a 
two-week period and Gay had eighty hours pay, then how would the civil service take out 
the monies that I needed to have taken out of my pay period for taxes and for medical 
benefits and all that kind of thing? So it was much easier if I worked forty hours and she 
worked forty hours in each pay period, then they had an accumulation of money out of 
which they could take the appropriate things that need to be taken out. 

What we actually did was overlap four hours in a week. Supposedly we would work 
thirty-six hours in one week and four hours in the following week. And I would work my 
thirty-six hours and she would work her four hours in that week. Then the second week 
she’d work thirty-six hours and I’d work my four hours. Of course, in that job, there is no 
forty-hour week. You come in early and go home late. With women's organizations, you 
work weekends, you work holidays and you work anytime you have an opportunity to do 
something. I’d never seen a forty-hour week in the whole time I'd been with the Women's 
Bureau. 

We had four hours that we could consult, but we had our own projects. And that was 
what I wanted the more. Because I wanted somebody to share the administrative work 
and have her own projects and I’d have mine. We would have more thinking time, more 
time to contact people and do more things. The Women's Bureau was spread so thin. We 
were raising kids from the cradle. People said to us, "How can all these little girls be in 
kindergarten and not know about using tools? We need to get a carpentry project in 
there." You knew that it should happen, but you didn’t have time to help anybody get 
funding to do those things and the Education Department was not necessarily going to 
help them. Health, Education, and Welfare, what part are women were supposed to have 
in that? We were supposed to be helping people get day care, which is the biggest 
bottomless pit still. It was simply exhausting to deal with all the things that came into 
your inbox every day. 

Job sharing. . .it was just on an off chance that I had said anything about it to Alexis 
Hennan because I had been turned down by every director between Esther Peterson and 
Alexis Herman. So it was just a toss off and so when she said, “Oh, that sounds 
interesting. Why don’t you follow up on that?” I was absolutely amazed at her capability 
at admitting that that could be a possibility. 
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HS: Well, then somewhere around 1981 to 1983, apparently there was a layoff. Ronald 

Reagan's cut-backs - 

MM: There were lots of layoffs. After the permanent/part-time professional jobs [law] went in, 
there were some agencies — one was the community service agency — [that used part-time 
jobs]. I knew people in the Community Service Agency who were social workers 
working on the War on Poverty helping people who truly needed help. For various 
reasons they were allowed to work part-time. 

When Reagan came in, I don't know whether their money was cut or whether they were 
told that they would henceforth not have any part-time workers, and so in order to keep 
the money that they needed they had to lay off all the part-time workers. I don’t know 
whether some of them were sacrifices and others would be taking full-time jobs. There 
was definitely a feeling in the federal government that things would change and this [job 
sharing] would not be possible. 

The people who came in to run the Women's Bureau didn't like the idea of a shared job. 
We had conversations about it when Gay and I went to Washington for executive staff 
meetings. We had conversations with the Deputy Director about it. 

Early in 1983 when I went to other states than California, I talked about getting women 
into non- traditional jobs. There was a very active woman in Tucson who ran the Tucson 
Commission on the Status of Women. She was setting up a statewide conference on 
women in the trades and women in non- traditional jobs and she thought it was a 
wonderful idea for the Director of the Women's Bureau to come and give a keynote 
speech at this conference. I, of course, didn't want to say, “Well, you better find out how 
the Director of the Women's Bureau feels about getting women into non-traditional jobs.” 
Because the woman [Leonora Cole Alexander] who was appointed the Director [under 
Reagan] had been a dean in a community college in Washington D.C. She was a Black 
woman with lots of prestige and a very wealthy husband. And was in a very prestigious 
Black sorority. She had not shown any evidence that she would be particularly interested 
in this field. 

HS: Do you remember her name? 

MM: Oh, I would have to think it up. Anyway, I did not urge her to accept this invitation, but 

she did accept the invitation to go to Tucson and speak to this conference. The Executive 
Director of the Tucson Commission on the Status of Women [Alison Hughes] was a 
woman who embraced every possible woman and was very much into a lot of avant-garde 
projects supporting women in a whole lot of different ways. A wonderful woman. She also 
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invited to the conference a very prestigious woman from Chicago [Addie Wyatt] who was 
very active in the Equal Rights Amendment and was also a Black woman and was a union 
vice-president [United Packinghouse Food and Allied Workers UPWA]. I've forgotten 
whether it was the Food Workers Union, but she was very well known around the country 
and had been a prominent woman in either the Illinois or the Chicago Commission on the 
Status of Women. Very outspoken, spoke very well. 

The third person that arrived at the same time at the airport for a press conference was a 
woman folksinger from San Francisco who was a lesbian and who had agreed to do a 
benefit performance the night before the conference for Women in the Trades. These 
three women came together at the airport in a press conference— not of my making. 
[Laughing] I was there because our Director was there. The press had been briefed on the 
different attitudes that these women had. The questioning was difficult for the Women's 
Bureau Director, but not difficult for the other two at all. [It put the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau in the position of having to publicly argue against the Equal Rights 
Amendment.] 

HS: They stated their piece. 

MM: [Laughing] They knew where they were coming from. 

HS: So she was trying to diffuse her difficult situation? 

MM: Yep. We had a very good dinner that night meeting with women who were high-level 

executives in the educational system and the corporate world in that area. And that was 
wonderful and had been set up by this same woman who ran the Commission on the 
Status of Women. 

The next day we went to the conference which was principally made up of tradeswomen 
and women who were working to get women into non-traditional jobs. The Director's 
speech was to be at noon. She discovered from the opening speeches and panels that her 
speech was not fully in sync with the tradeswomen. This was often the case for Directors, 
because they had a speech written in Washington, they read it on the plane and they were 
never happy with it. I spent a lot of hours with Directors tearing apart speeches and 
sticking things in because the Regional Administrator usually knew what the local 
situation was and who was going to be there. We’d even end up calling an office to find 
out the statistics that a Director wanted. 

So she and I went into the college cafeteria and put the speech back together. She said — 
and this was probably an admission for her— that her father had been in the trades, had 
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raised his children and seen to it that they got college educations. When she left to go 
back to Washington, she seemed to be perfectly happy with the way that this trip had 
gone. 


[End of Tape 8 -Side 16(B)] 
[Begin Tape 9 - Side 17 (A)] 


MM: [She gets back to Washington D.C. and the next week I begin to get calls. The first of the 

week, I began to get calls from other people in the Women's Bureau about what did I do 
to the Director in Tucson] I didn’t get anything directly, but it began to appear that I was 
in the doghouse - for no good reason as far as I was concerned. To hear anything like that 
from Washington was so unusual for me because I was never a person who paid much 
attention to the grapevine. There are people who talk every day on the telephone, 
speculating on what might happen or what might not happen. I always found that what 
people were most afraid of probably wasn't going to happen and if it did, then that was in 
plenty of time to worry about it. So I never encouraged people to call up and tell me 
things - especially to tell me negative things - and I don’t do that to other people either. 

[Note added during editing: Another way to look at it is that I didn’t go after the 
scuttlebutt, the gossip, consequently I didn’t get much because I didn’t have much to 
trade.] 

I didn’t pay all that much attention to it, but that made two areas in which the job sharing 
partnership was not too popular. One was with the Deputy Director who didn’t like 
having. . .in fact she said at one point that she didn’t like having to look at the list when 
she was going to call our office to see whose week it was [Gay’s or mine]. We made 
every effort to accommodate that by knowing each other's projects or knowing where the 
information was. She wanted for one of us to be the Regional Administrator and the other 
one to be the program person, because they were starting to put a Program people in as 
the second professional position in each office except San Francisco. When we asked 
about the second position in our office they said, "Well, we’re just putting two 
professional people in every office, and you have two professional people in your office." 

Incidentally, apropos of the whispered complaints about the Director's trip to Tucson, the 
next time we went to an executive staff meeting in Washington, I asked the Director what 
the problem was with Tucson, that I understood that she was unhappy about the 
conference that we had gone to there. She said that she wasn’t happy with the people who 
were there. So, I said, "Well, what kind of people do you want to meet with so that I’ll 
know the next time you come to the region." She said— and this was the definitive 
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sentence because it was all over after that— "People who look like me." Now the director 
was Black, but I don’t think she meant Black people. I think she meant people who 
dressed in the way she did and were educated to the level that she was. So that was the 
answer. 

Later that year, probably around May, our Director in Denver who had been hounded by 
the national office [because of her independent, “uppity” attitude], decided to throw in 
the towel and she quit. She went to work for the YWCA in Denver. A week or two after 
that, I got a call from the national office and the Deputy Director said to me, "We have 
this vacancy in Denver and we want you to report there next Monday." This was on a 
Tuesday. “We’d like you to report for work in Denver on Monday morning.” I had 
appointments and meetings the following week and I said, "Well, I just can’t do it next 
week, but I’ll go the following week." 

I think they expected me to say, "I won’t go. Why would I go to Denver? I work here." 

But I was committed to the Women's Bureau. I knew we needed a regional administrator 
in Denver, so I took it in good faith. I said, "I can't go next week, but I'll go the week 
after," and they agreed that I would go the week after. 

I went there and it was a very chilly place in terms of contact with the contact with the 
national office. They wouldn't approve any projects or even give us the time of day. 
Interestingly enough, the second job in the Women’s Bureau in Denver was held by a man. 
The program person was a man, it was a Black man. He had his own ideas about what 
projects he was doing. And, of course, I was new to the territory and I hadn't been to 
Denver in years. It was a pretty miserable time. 

HS: What happened with Gay at that point? 

MM: Gay stayed in San Francisco. I’ve forgotten but I guessed she worked full time in San 

Francisco. People have said to me since, “Why didn’t you tell them Gay should go to 
Denver?” [Laughing] You see, I was that unassertive. I just took them at their word that 
they were concerned about not having a regional administrator in Denver. I’m talking to 
the Deputy Director; the Deputy Director tells me to go to Denver, so I say, "Okay, I’ll 
go." 

HS: What year was this? 

MM: This was 1983. We had shared this job since 1980 and as far as we were concerned, it 
was very successful. What happened next was that there was an executive staff meeting 
in Seattle, probably around the first of July. At that executive staff meeting, the Director 
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and the Deputy Director had individual meetings with each Regional Administrator. I 
was scheduled in just before Gay. This was in the Director's hotel room while the rest of 
the staff was meeting downstairs in the conference room. I went in and they said to me, 
"You are being subjected" [Laughing] they didn't say it that way, but that's the way I 
would say it - "to a reduction in force (RIF)." They told me they what the timing was and 
that they were giving me an official notification and they would write me a letter and so 
and so and so and so. As of November of 1983, 1 would be “laid-off,” was what other 
people would call it. 

Now there had been reductions in force in other parts of the Labor Department, but there 
had not been any, to my knowledge, in the Women’s Bureau. I didn’t have any 
expectation that something like this would happen. I've said to people since then that I 
felt just like somebody had shot me in the forehead— right between the eyes. I started to 
protest and then I said, "Well, I can see that there isn’t going to be any discussion about 
this." I left the room and Gay came in immediately. They saw to it that I didn’t say 
anything to Gay, so she had no warning what was going to happen. 

HS: It's like being under, you know, some sort of questioning by the police or something. 

MM: Yes, right. She was told the same thing and we went back downstairs to the conference. 
The conference went on, we started to tell our colleagues about it. All of the members of 
the Women's Bureau had been subjected to a certain amount of difficulty, I think 
principally by the Deputy Director, but there's never been a real explanation of why this 
happened. I think every person who knew us had a different version. I mean, some Anglo 
women that I knew felt that it was two Black women firing me because I was Anglo. But 
they also fired Gay who is Black. Until somebody authoritative tells me something 
different, I believe that the Deputy Director was so shocked by the treatment that she got 
within the Occupational Safety and Health Administration because her whole area was 
completely done away with, that she decided to teach these uppity women in the 
Women’s Bureau a lesson. She’d been trying to teach them lessons like, "You absolutely 
have to be here on time," as though we were a kindergarten class. 

I admit that everybody in the Women's Bureau had a different opinions of what went on 
and most of us were very outspoken about what areas we were interested in. It was not an 
easy position to be in. The Directors were always from the outside. The Director were told 
by the Secretary of Labor who recruited them that they could do anything they wanted to 
once they came into the Women's Bureau. Well, you can’t do anything you want to. You 
are constrained by the fact that your whole staff— except for a private secretary and one 
assistant — everybody else is in the civil service. People in the civil service aren't always 
[Laughing] as obedient as we might think they would be. There are lots of headaches in 
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running this kind of agency, but this [RIF] was completely out of character with anything 
that the Women’s Bureau had ever done. 

HS: Do you think there was a possibility that they were also down on you and Gay 

because you had done the job share? 

MM: Oh, yes. I think that's what the Deputy Director was after. First of all, she saw us as the 
most vulnerable because we were job sharing. One of the problems with the law under 
which you can do the job sharing is that if you were subject to a RIF, ordinarily you 
could bump people. But in the law about professional part-time work it said that if you 
were working part-time you had to bump someone who was working part-time. Well, by 
that time there wasn’t anybody in the Labor Department who were working part-time, 
because they had fired everybody who was. 

HS: Right. You had no other civil service protection? 

MM: Not at that point. The Women's Bureau has never had good personnel advice; they've 

always needed a professional personnel person who could get the pieces of paper in hand 
and do the right thing. The Directors were always people from the outside and they 
imagined that they had these powers of appointment they didn’t really have. You’ve got to 
go through all the steps. The Deputy Director was smart enough to ask personnel to tell her 
exactly how she could do this, exactly the formal steps she had to take. [Personnel] didn't 
ask, "Why are you doing this?" but they also didn't say, "What you have to do is this." 
There were only three reasons for RIFing people. When we eventually got to court, two or 
more years later, they had not done any of the three things that entitle you to RIF people. 

HS: What were those three things, do you recall? 

MM: Well, the first one is if you're changing the job. If you're no longer going to have a 

regional administrator, you're changing the job and the person is no longer qualified to do 
that job. They didn’t do that. They have identical job descriptions for all ten regional 
offices and they kept them. 

The second, if you're moving the location and the person who is in the job refuses to go 
to the new location, you can RIF them. There's a certain advantage to RIF in that people 
can take early retirement if they are RIFed. And this is one thing they knew about me. I 
was fifty-five, if they RIFed me I could take early retirement and I did have eighteen yeas 
with the Bureau so I qualified for a pension, not as much as I would like to have had 
because I’d been working part-time, and your pension is based on your three top salary 
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years. My pension would have been much higher if I had been working full-time. I chose 
to retire. 

HS: You chose to retire? 

MM: After the RIF. After it became clear by November that they were going to be able to RIF 
us — the Reduction in Force — I, alright, I would retire. 

There's a third thing can be done, but they didn’t do any of the things that are reasons that 
you can RIF people in the civil service. 

HS: If it’s eighteen years it should have been about 1980 to ’81, from 1962. 

MM: I had twenty-one years, and I think Gay had about maybe nine years at that point, so 
together we had thirty years in the Bureau and the people who were RIFing us had one 
year, each. [Laughing] 

HS: It's amazing. 

MM: So, that was what happened and we fded a grievance with the appropriate people, and 

went through some hearings. 

I had told them on the phone that I was concerned that all of a sudden there was this [San 
Francisco} office — the Women’s Bureau — and nobody there to talk to people. We had a 
secretary, but she was not very interested in the work. Eventually they sent out a woman 
from the Women’s Bureau in Washington and left her here for a year. That’s all they 
could leave her without recruiting someone for the job. 

See, those were the kinds of things people thought. They thought the new Director has 
somebody she wanted to put in that job. They didn’t do anything with it. They left one of 
our colleagues who headed up a section in the Women’s Bureau in Washington, and who 
didn’t want to be out here. And had an apartment in Washington and sort of went month 
to month to month. The day before it kicked in that they couldn’t leave here there any 
longer they started looking around the department to bring somebody else in. They 
brought in a woman out of the Employment and Training Administration who was a very 
nice person and she was there for a year or so until the court case that we had filed, which 
had to be pursued in Washington D.C., came up. 

It was a panel of three judges who were to decide whether this RIF was correct or not. 
Two of the three judges, interestingly enough, were women. And they were extremely 
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interested in the part-time law. Which, by that time our lawyer had been completely 
educated about by Gay, who was in Washington when the part-time law was passed. So, 
he a very good session with the judges. The judges ruled that there was no reason for the 
RIF and completely reinstated us, reversing the action back to the day that we were 
RIFed and giving us all the rights and responsibilities that we had had previously. They 
also provided for payment of the part-time earnings that we would have had. Since I had 
retired and I think Gay had taken out all her retirement money, we both had to pay back 
into the retirement system. It wasn't as though we got much money out of it, but they did 
also agree to have our attorneys paid by the Department of Labor. That way an unpopular 
thing with the Secretary of Labor. By that time a new Secretary of Labor had come in. 

That was Bill Brock and he was as different as night and day. 

HS: Okay, did you go back to job-share at that time? 

MM: We did. 

HS: And back in San Francisco? You didn't have to go out to Denver? 

MM: No. By the time we came back, the Deputy Director had retired and moved to Texas. And 
just before we returned to active duty the new Secretary of Labor had accepted the 
resignation of the Director. All the people holding presidential appointments have 
resignations on file. Whenever the President decides to accept their resignation, it's done. 
It's automatic. You don’t have to talk an appointee into resigning. So even though our 
Director was very unhappy at no longer being the Women's Bureau Director, she had to 
depart perhaps two weeks before we came back to the job. 

HS: Why did she have to go? Do you know? 

MM: Why did he accept her resignation? 

HS: Yes. 

MM: Well, we weren’t the only people who had suffered under her regime. Some people thought 
it was directly related to the fact that when Brock came in as Secretary and interviewed all 
the heads of departments, and that during her interview with him she had not mentioned 
anything about this case. When he found out about it, he was very unhappy with this case. 
And some people in the bureau felt that that was one of the major reasons he had accepted 
her resignation. Other people in the department told me that they'd had problems with 
conferences that she had run. I really don’t know and I never tried to track it all down. It 
was enough to be back on the job and moving on from there. The next Acting Director was 
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a very positive, encouraging kind of person who came from a policy part of the 
Department and apparently knew nothing about this. She was astounded when I mentioned 
to her that we were fired. It was called a RIF, but to me it was being fired. She said, 
"What?" She was completely surprised. 

HS: You know, it's interesting that the Secretary of Labor and his Acting Director were 

both far better people and yet this is still the Reagan era. 

MM: Yes. 

HS: It's kind of a curiosity. Did you have any take as to why? Had Reagan mellowed out 

in some way or something? 

MM: I don’t know. I don’t really have any idea. Bill Brock had been a very prominent Senator 

and probably a Congressman before that. I think his family had a candy business. He was 
a very well liked, very popular, Republican. I don't know whether he had decided not to 
run again for the Senate, why he was available. But he was really an excellent Secretary 
and it was with great relief that the Labor Department people could breathe a sigh of 
relief that life was, again, looking a little more possible for them. I mean, it wasn't that 
they expected to have a businessperson and a Republican. But it was definitely a great 
improvement for the people in the department. I was very glad to have that kind of 
improvement coming back into the Women's Bureau because one of the issues was at the 
age I was — I was fifty-eight at that point— I was not entitled to retire once the RIF was 
rescinded and I was not able to retire and I had to pay money back into the retirement 
system, so I needed to work. I was glad that the situation had improved for everybody in 
the Women's Bureau and in the Department of Labor. 

HS: Okay. That's great. 


[End of Tape 9 - Side 17 (A)] 
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HS: Today is April 14, 1998. This is Harvey Schwartz. I am at Berkeley with Madeline 

Mixer. This is Side 18. Okay, now we were going to discuss the Oakland Federal 
Building process. 

MM: Right. 

HS: This is in the 1980s? 

MM: Yes, very late in the ‘80s. It was around ‘88 or ‘89. We, of course, knew that the Oakland 
Federal Office Building was coming up because it takes years to acquire the land and get 
the architectural stuff done. We had known for some time that there would be a major 
$180 million building built in downtown Oakland, about two blocks away from the 12th 
Street BART station. 

It was of great interest to minorities and women’s organizations who were hoping that 
when they started that construction there were be a significant number of women and 
minorities employed there. Oakland was an extremely active place from the point of view 
of not only people in the trades, but also minority contractors. 

One of early developments that was important in terms of people knowing each other, 
people who were going to be working in this sector, was putting together an organization 
that was suggested by Richie Gore, who was directing Women in Apprenticeship at that 
time. [He] suggested to Ed Collins, who was the Oakland District Director of the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance Programs, that there be some kind of a committee that 
brought apprenticeship coordinators, and contractors, and interested government officials, 
and women and minority organizations together to talk about getting women and 
minorities into apprenticeships and working on various federal contracts. 
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There were quarterly meetings of this group. In the first few meetings it was everybody 
blaming everybody else for why it wasn’t happening. But eventually it quieted down to 
some very good subcommittee meetings and some panel discussions that were put on for 
the benefit of the people who were in touch with this committee. It really intermixed 
people. For instance, even though I was very interested in getting women into 
nontraditional occupations and I was familiar with the Apprenticeship Coordinators, but I 
was not familiar with the contractors and the subcontractors. They were going to be crucial 
in building this building but also in things like Cal Trans work that they were doing, which 
goes on a pace all the time around this area, and we’re especially aware of it right now. 

So that was a good chance for people to talk to each other and for women to make it 
known that they were there. Unfortunately, it was a time when there were not very strong 
women's organizations who could go to those meetings and say, "Yes, there are women 
available to do the work in every one of these trades," and, "Yes, if there aren't, we will 
get them into an apprenticeship by the time this building starts.” That made it more 
imperative for me to go to those meetings and to say that and to talk informally with the 
people there, particularly with Ed Collins of the Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs. He would be the one who was overseeing the overseers who would be 
checking the Federal Office Building for compliance every month or more often. 

HS: Did the law he had to use compel hiring women or did it merely set goals? 

MM: The Labor Department has never had quotas. That’s what you call those compelling 

things. And usually quotas are the result of a court case. The court case says, “Well, you 
haven’t done the right thing so from now on you shall do the right thing.” So the judge 
has the opportunity to see that the contractor or the apprenticeship program was not 
doing the right thing. But you know how long court cases are drawn out. By that time the 
building's built and it’s too late to talk about what’s you’re going to do on the Oakland 
Federal Office Building. 

[The US Department of Labor has three kinds of goals that are supposed to be enforced 
by three different parts of the Department: 1) the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
was authorized by a law passed in the 1920s. After the Civil Rights Act of 1965 was 
passed, an amendment to the law added the responsibility of protecting equal 
employment opportunities for minorities and women. Sometime in the early 1970s, goals 
and timetables for minority employment in apprenticeships were promulgated. No goals 
were set for women until they fought for them. 

2) Executive Orders are developed by the President and people dealing with equal 
employment opportunity and affirmative action. Some Executive Orders are the 
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responsibility of the Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs. The OFCCP 
developed goals and timetables for minorities and women on federal construction 
contracts. The goals for minorities were based on the percentage of minorities in the labor 
market of the geographical area while the goals for women were based on the 1970 
Census using the percentage of women already working in construction. The goals for 
women have never been raised, although women have tried to get the OFCCP to do so. 

3) The third goal relates to minority and women business owners. Responsibility for that 
goal rests in the Purchasing and Contracting Offices of each department of the 
government, such as the Department of Labor. There is a very low goal for women- 
owned businesses in awarding federal contracts.] 

Various people in the OFCCP had talked to women's organizations about getting women 
into apprenticeships because they knew that that would be a key factor in putting them on 
federal construction. If they couldn’t get them into apprenticeships, then there was no way 
they could go on to the mostly union construction contracts. 

HS: Did the PIC [Private Industry Council] have its program in place yet to have women 

trained as apprentices? 

MM: It was just starting. It had been going perhaps a year or two and there was some hiatus at 

that point because they were in between directors [of the Women in the Skilled Trades 
Project] and they were trying out different ways of doing it. Gay Plair Cobb, who had 
been my Co-regional Administrator, after she had become the head of the Oakland 
Private Industry Council and head of that training program, recalled the time that I had 
spent talking about how important it was to get training for women. That’s the reason for 
the apprenticeship program. It’s paid on-the-job training with upward mobility. That’s 
what women needed. Gay calls me as the grandmother of the [PIC apprenticeship 
program] project and she was the mother of the project. [Laughing] She was very nice at 
various times when they had graduation at the Women in Skilled Trades Project that she 
introduced me. 

When the building contract was awarded, we were in between executive directors on the 
Women and the Skilled Trades Project of the Oakland PIC and the executive director of 
Tradeswomen, which were two to the key area we needed. We were very lucky because 
by the time the contract was awarded the business that was going to finance the building 
was unable to find the funding and the General Services Administration had to go back to 
redoing putting out the contract for bids. 
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There was a year there, which was absolutely crucial for women, because by the time the 
year was over, we had two excellent women running the Women in the Skilled Trades 
Project. Mary Gaddis, was teaching at Laney College and she’s a steam litter and had lots 
of experience in getting women into apprenticeships. The manager of the program was 
Jesusita Garza- Alcorcha, who is a journey-level electrician and extremely interested in 
getting women into non-traditional jobs. The two of them were a dynamite team. They 
also have their own grapevine of women in the trades and I think that that was a very 
crucial issue during the three or four years that followed during which women got onto 
this job. 

Tradeswomen hired an executive director, Kai Douglas, who was extremely popular and 
very good for the organization. The organization was in shreds from a previous executive 
director, so when Kai came in, that was a great help too. She herself had not been a 
women in the trades, but she's an African American woman and extremely enthusiastic. It 
was very beneficial to have those three women in place. The fourth person, whom I had 
not known before, was Mary Trammell from the apprenticeship coordinating program at 
Ella Hill Hutch Community Center in San Francisco and she was working with a great 
number of minority men and women from the Western Addition neighborhood in San 
Francisco. 

Those women were absolutely key to making connections. Jesusita and Mary Trammell 
both served on the Affirmative Action Committee, which met monthly during the time 
that the building was being built. It met in the same place at the same time each month. It 
was the third Thursday morning at 10 o’clock each month and it was open to the public. 
And the public would be called upon if they had any questions, if they had any 
suggestion. And so, it was a side-open meeting that was really very good and I went to 
that as often as I could because I wasn’t always sure that there would be people there to 
raise the questions about women, even though I encouraged Mary and was Jesusita to go 
to the meeting. 

The other key player at that meeting was Florence Moore, who was the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Manager for the Walsh Construction Company, which was the 
general contractor. She was a Black woman who came from New York and had worked 
with getting women into non-traditional jobs there. She was very knowledgeable and 
very determined that there would be significant numbers of minority men and women, as 
well as Anglo women, on this job. She was headquartered across the street from where 
the building was being built, so she was privileged to go in and out to see all that was 
going on there. She collected the materials each month from the subcontractors who are 
required by the Office of Federal Contract Compliance to submit the monthly records 
[which provide numbers of minority and women workers and hours worked in each 
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trade]. In one set of records that I have there were twenty-seven subcontractors working 
on the building during the month of December in 1991. At the end of the month they 
submitted a one-page document that gave what the trades were that they were working 
(for instance iron workers or electricians, laborers) and they gave the number of hours 
worked by men, the number of hours worked by women, whether they were journey-level 
workers, or apprentices or trainees. There were a few trades that had trainees. They 
would also give the complete ethnic breakdown — how many were Anglo, how many 
were each of the minorities— and divide that by men and women. You had wonderful 
records that way and the subcontractors came to know that Florence Moore would be 
calling them up if she did not get their infonnation. She sent that infonnation to the 
members of the [Affirmative Action] Committee so that when they came to the meeting 
two weeks later— this information came in the first week of the month for the previous 
month— they could raise questions about why certain contractors were not meeting the 
goals for minorities or for women. 

Minority women were double-counted, which I thought was great because they were the 
hardest people to come by jobs. They didn’t have some of the connections to some men in 
the trades that some Anglo women had. . All women had trouble getting into the trades 
and getting onto the job, but it was a little more difficult for minority women to get on. 
That's why it was a great help to have Florence Moore, an African American woman, 

Mary Trammel, an African American woman, Jesusita, a Hispanic woman, right there on 
the scene. They did a very good job of questioning the subcontractors. 

The committee was headed up by co-chairs. One was Walsh construction— and it was 
usually a vice-president of Walsh Construction or the general manager of the construction 
itself and sometime the EEO manager, Florence, and usually Ed Collins of OFCCP. So it 
was a committee set up jointly by the general contractor and the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs district director, who was headquartered in Oakland, which was 
another great advantage to us, because his office was not so far away. He could be there or 
assign one of his staff members to check up on issues that came up. 

And these meetings were a great place to meet the apprenticeship coordinators, the 
contractors. The key thing about bringing the subcontractors in beforehand was to ask 
them what their plans were to meet the goals. They were supposed to know that they had 
these goals because it was in every contract they had signed, that they had these goals. And 
now there were contractors that you wondered if they'd read the contract. They all claimed 
to know that there were goals. And if they were called before this committee before they 
went on the job, they usually had a very story about of what they had done to recruit 
minorities. Minorities to them meant men— minority men. They would tell about how they 
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had asked the union to send them minority men. Or they had men that they knew and who 
would be working on the Federal Office Building. 


When the subcontractor, who was invariably a man, finished telling about minorities, 
there would be a very quiet spell while the committee waited. Fifteen or twenty seconds 
later somebody on the committee would say, "Well, now how are you going to reach your 
goal for women?" Then there would be another silence on the part of the subcontractor 
because they was not used to answering that question. They did sometimes have answers. 
I remember one subcontractor who was headquartered in Los Angeles. He said, "Well, 
you know, it's very hard to find a woman in our trade. We do have a journey-level 
woman in Los Angeles. We asked her if she wanted to relocate to Oakland and she said, 
‘no’." That was the answer to the question as far as he was concerned; that settled it. 

So then he got a lot of questions from the committee about, well, what about an 
apprentice? He kept talking, "Well, you know, we’re working on the eighteenth floor of 
this building," as though it was a building that only had an eighteenth floor because they 
were actually doing their work on every floor. It was on the outside of the building. But, 
he never talked about, “Well, we could start somebody on the first or second floor.” 

HS: Do you remember who this was? 

MM: No. 

HS: What trade was it? 

MM: It was a trade that. . .there were panels on the outside of the building and they were doing 

something on the outside. Maybe waterproofing on the outside of the panels. Something 
that they did have to get outside on the outside of the building. But he was always talking 
about the eighteenth floor. And there were eighteen floors in the building. But there were 
seventeen floors under the eighteenth floor! So, the committee wasn’t exactly happy with 
what he was saying. 

HS: But one of the problems is, there's no way of compelling him to make a true stretch 

and a true effort? 

MM: Yes. He was questioned quite a bit by Ed Collins, the OFCCP Director. And the other 

issue that we found out about, that I don’t think many people knew about, was that if a 
contractor is working on a federal contract, then the rest of their jobs in that general area, 
even though they are not federal jobs, can be scrutinized by the federal agency to see if 
they are using women and minorities on those buildings. Ed Collins said to this 
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subcontractor, "Now, we’ll meet after this meeting and you can tell me about the other 
buildings that you're working on. We’ll find a place that you can have women 
apprentices." So that was another factor for these contractors who had prepared their 
excuses hadn’t really thought about. 

That was also the case with the elevator constructors because they were a similar kind of 
situation that they had gotten by building some federal buildings without anybody asking 
them really about women on the job. Or if they asked, they simply said, "Well, women 
don't do this kind of work. There aren't any women in the union." We knew there were 
women in the union and it didn’t make any difference if there weren't because they were 
to get some [women] helpers. Because actually it was even easier for the elevator 
constructors to get helper because they had no previous training. They had six months of 
getting people in and a try out. If they had an apprenticeship program it would be called a 
pre-apprenticeship program. Interestingly enough, the elevator construction industry is 
the only one that hasn’t been insisted upon to have an apprenticeship program. There was, 
somehow, a deal worked out years and years ago that they didn’t have to have an 
apprenticeship program, while other trades did. 

HS: Can I ask you about the ironworkers? Walt Vestnys at that time was the 

Ironworkers Apprenticeship Coordinator, I believe? 

MM: Yes. Ironworkers are very frequently a topic of discussion and I knew they would be on 

this building. Walt Vestnys was at this Affirmative Action Committee almost every month, 
if not every month. He would say how hard this was. Well, somewhere along the way, 
actually before they started building the building, because I knew ironwork would come 
early in the game. 

I had been in the Los Angeles area and knew Susie Suafai who was working on getting 
women onto the Century Freeway highway project in the Los Angeles area. I asked her if 
she would take one of our visiting ‘fire people,” a woman who was visiting from the 
[national office of the] Women's Bureau, up on the Century Freeway and let us meet the 
women who were doing ironwork on the century freeway, in these tremendous 
overpasses where you had to be driven up in a company truck. You had to have your hard 
hat and it was right in the midst of construction. 

These women were actually doing ironwork on this freeway in company with men who 
were doing it too. I met four or five women who doing ironwork, they were tying rods 
and - I've forgotten all the terminology now, but I knew it then. We talk to them. 
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After the work started on the building [Federal Building], I had an appointment with 
Florence Moore, she was the EEO manager, I asked if we could have a joint appointment 
with the vice-president of the company. It was a Connecticut-based company at that time. 
And he was out from Connecticut, had moved his family here for the duration. So we 
went and I talked with them. They were anxious to get onto the next thing they had to do, 
but they had to be polite to this federal official who wanted to talk to them about getting 
women on the job. Finally I said to them, "Now, you know that when it comes to the 
ironwork, we’re going to get a lot of conversation about how women can't do that work, 
won’t do that work and they’ve tried to recruit women." And I had heard this from 
women-owned firms, also. My parting remark to them was, "If your subcontractors have 
trouble getting women and they're ready to go on the job and they don’t have any women 
on their crews, give me a call and I will drive down to Los Angeles and recruit some 
women off of the Century Freeway. I’ll bring them up here and, in conjunction with 
Tradeswomen, we will find them a place to live and eat. You can see that they go on the 
job to do ironwork on your building because we are not going to let this building be built 
without any women on the ironwork." They said, "Okay." 

I think they started spreading the word, because the people who want to see the work 
done by their own people here in the San Francisco Bay Area, they don’t want to see 
people coming in from a Los Angeles subsidiary apprenticeship program. It certainly told 
the company that we were not going to take no for an answer— and we didn’t. And though 
we didn’t get 6.9 percent of the hours worked by women, but we did get 5.7 percent of the 
hours. Seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-one hours on that building were 
worked by women as ironworkers. Some of them have gone on to other ironwork and 
other types of work in this immediate area. At one of them came out of the PIC training 
program, the Women in Skilled Trades. 

HS: Did you finish with Walt Vestnys? 

MM: Oh, well Walt Vestnys had told me that they were trying to get women and all that. And I 
had said something like, “Well, you know, it's no wonder you can't get women because 
they were discouraged for so many years when they couldn't get into the trades at all." 
Immediately after World War II, women were led out of the trades and were not allowed 
back in until we started working on it in the ‘70s. Walt said to me, "Oh, that's ridiculous. 
We had women apprentice ironworkers between World War II and the ‘70s." I said, 
"Great... [cut off] 


[End of Tape 9 -Side 18(B)] 
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[Begin Tape 10 - Side 19 (A)] 


MM: I said to Walt, “So, you had women apprentices and journey workers between World War 
II and the 1970s? when women started working on getting other women in?" He said, 

"Yes, we had them." I said, "Well, I’d love to meet them." He said, "Well, I'll get you their 
names." And I haven't heard from Walt since then. This was possibly five years ago and I 
still haven’t gotten any names from him of women that were in the trades during that time. 

HS: The phone could ring any time. 

MM: Yeah, right. [Laughing] It occasionally does. But Walt hasn’t let me know who those 

people are. This has sort of broken the silence on women in ironwork. Ironwork is tough 
for everybody, but if women want to do it— and they do— the companies that have given 
them jobs have found them to be good workers. Women know they have to be good 
workers. There is no way that they can hang in there unless they're exceptionally good 
workers. They show up on time and they do the work. If other people don't get in their 
way, in very obnoxious ways, they get it done. 

HS: Do you have any sense of the numbers of women in the whole project relative to the 

goals? 

MM: Yes, we have a wonderful table put together by Sue Doro. She had been in the San 

Francisco office and came to work in the Oakland Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs. When she found all the materials there, she had one of the assistants she was 
working with put together a table that lists the construction trades. There were twenty- 
eight of them, including elevator constructors, truckers and laborers. Women worked in 
twenty-four of those twenty-eight occupations. They worked 80,000 hours out of the 
959,000 hours put into that building, and that was 8.3 percent of all the hours. The goal 
[for women] was 6.9 percent of the hours in each trade. Each trade didn’t make the goal, 
but many trades made higher than the 6.9 percent. 

Interestingly enough, the roofer's trade had the largest percentage. They had 20.6 percent of 
the hours [worked by women]. The unfortunate part is on that building there was not a whole 
lot of roofing work that was put in. The roofer’s apprenticeship coordinator came regularly to 
the monthly [Affirmative Action] meetings. He wrote a letter to the general contractor 
saying he didn't have any women on his apprenticeship list and that letter gave the women 
who were on the Affirmative Action Committee a lot of leeway to get women onto his 
apprenticeship list. When his subcontractors came to do the roofing, they had women 
apprentices. I have read into the California Apprenticeship Council minutes that the head of 
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the roofer’s apprenticeship — he’s also head of not only the Alameda County Apprenticeship 
but also San Francisco — so Mary Trammell with her San Francisco people and the PIC in 
Oakland could get their interested women onto that list. 

And the list was constantly open. You didn’t only get to sign on to the list once a year or 
once every two years on a particular day between the hours of ten and twelve in the 
morning - “if you happened to be in the vicinity and could get in the door,” as some of the 
apprenticeship coordinators said at that point. 

[Some trades, such as the electricians, were so popular with applicants that potential 
apprentices would arrive as early as the night before the list was opened to new people. 
Sometimes the apprenticeship program coordinator would put a limit on the number of 
applicants he would take. There was a wonderful story in the S.F. Chronicle about Susie 
Suafai taking a group of women she was working with in the Women in Apprenticeship 
group to camp out overnight at an apprenticeship office. My memory is that no woman 
was within the limited number of names taken that day, but the apprenticeship 
coordinator was forced to reopen and take the women’s names. This may have been due 
to pressure from the Division of Apprenticeship Standards]. 

The carpenters also had very good percentages. The cement masons had 16 percent of the 
hours worked by women; the laborers were over 10 percent. The electricians, in 9.5 
percent were put in. And the electricians in Alameda County have had a very good 
program. They, perhaps, would have 16 percent of their apprentices were women when 
the other construction trades would be 5 percent women. Their apprenticeship 
coordinator was a man who was very honest, open, and encouraging to the women's 
programs. 

Each one of these things made a difference. The pile drivers had 12.7 percent women; 
painters had 12.3 percent. The tile finishers had 14 percent women and tile setters 17 
percent women. The truckers had 1 5 percent women. Those trades really took it 
seriously. 

Now some people will say, "Well, they took women off of other projects to put them on 
the Federal Office Building." My answer to that is, “Women were getting paid and women 
were getting experience. Any other questions?” 

HS: In the broader sense, do you see this as setting a wide precedent in any way? For 

Oakland or for the region or for women generally? 
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MM: Well, there were a lot of factors involved in Oakland that aren’t necessarily there 
in other places and that haven’t kept on keeping on. But, the fact that women actually did 
this work that was one of the reasons that I’ve kept these figures nearby where I could 
reach them at any time. It's an impressive job. 

[Note: These factors were the presence of the District Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs, the Federal Building Affirmative Action Committee, pre- 
apprenticeship programs like PIC, the CETA programs, Tradeswomen, Inc., Advocates 
for Women, Equal Rights Advocates and the Women’s Bureau regional office. Pressures 
were exerted by at least three knowledgeable and detennined Federal representatives: Joe 
Hogan, retired District Regional Director of the Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs, who was advising Edgar Collins, the current Director, and Madeline Mixer, 
Regional Administrator of the Women’s Bureau.] 

I should say, too, that out of the time worked by women in the twenty-four different trades 
or jobs, 45 percent of the hours worked were by women of ethnic minority background. 
Often there is a supposition that only Anglo women are involved. Or that Anglo women 
won’t take an interest in getting minority women on the job. That wasn’t the case. But 
because of having minority women operating these [pre-apprenticeship] programs it made 
a big difference. Minority women did not feel that their interests would not be served 
because they knew that there were minority women there that they could talk to. If they 
came to a project or an office to apply for a job, they certainly didn’t feel that Florence 
Moore, who was African-American, was not going to be interested in getting minority 
women on the job. The same way with Jesusita and with Mary Trammell. 

Mary Gaddis, who did the training at Laney College, is an Anglo woman, but she was 
fiercely interested in getting women ready to go on the job. Most of her students were 
minority women so they had their own group they were working with. 

The Oakland program found that in their Women in the Skilled Trades they always had 
men apply, even though it was called “Women in the Skilled Trades.” They found that it 
was a good idea to have a few men in the same program. 

[Note added during editing. I had understood that it was helpful to have a few men in the 
pre-apprenticeship class for women because the women were high spirited and having a 
few men there calmed them down. Mary Gaddis recently told me the advantage for the 
men of being in the class was that they could see that the women could do the work. The 
advantage for the women was that they learned to tell the men to teach them how to do 
something, but not to take over. The women got to practice not letting the men take their 
tools away from them when they asked for help. Together the men and women got to see 
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that different people have different abilities and if they all work together they can get the 
job done. As to the calming effect of the men’s presence, Mary said that at first this 
happened, but by the end of the training the women had regained their spirit and it had 
multiplied.] 

Now that becomes a liability when you go out to look for jobs for people out of that 
project because you can send one man and three or four or five women and the man gets 
the job. Of course, if he gets the job, then the next time you send the women, the choice is 
among women, and that works out. Oftentimes it’s a success and the employers are 
appreciative of the fact that women take it seriously. And they have had to take it seriously 
in this course that was put on by the PIC [Women in Skilled Trades]. 

There was a lot that we learned from this project, but it also shows that you need to have a 
wide variety of people working on behalf of getting [women on the job]. But are people 
going to take it seriously? We found out that oftentimes the agencies responsible for 
building a building or getting a highway done or getting the new building at the San 
Francisco Airport are much more concerned about getting the job done for the amount of 
money they've been allotted and in the amount of time they've been allotted than they are in 
getting equal employment opportunity. I hate to have to say that, but I think it's something 
that women need to know. The more sophistication women can get about this whole area 
the faster they can learn. The basic lessons is that they're going to have to be persistent, 
they're going to have to play by the rules, they're going to have to be there on time, they're 
going to have to do the work. They're going to have to do all the things, answer all the 
myths, all that. And they’re going to have to keep asking questions. 

HS: This Oakland Federal Building, you must look upon that with some gratification. I 

mean, you'd been basically fighting this battle for many, many years, even before 
the Oakland building came up. You must look at those statistical patterns with some 
gratification knowing in the latter part of your career that you knocked a few walls 
down. 

MM: [Laughing] Thank you! It’s the reason that I like to talk about statistics and I'm often 

accused of loving statistics. I don’t love statistics, but I know that you can’t find out if 
anything's happening unless you see the statistics. When I come eyeball to eyeball with a 
contractor, or a subcontractor or an apprenticeship coordinator, I ask questions about 
statistics. "What’s the percentage of women in your apprenticeship program; what's the 
percentage of women on the job you're doing?" When somebody comes along who do 
that, there then begins to be some results. 
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Unfortunately, not many people are in a position to do that. I was in a good position 
because nobody had ever heard of the Women’s Bureau before. And they didn’t think it 
was strange that you might have an interest in how many women were being trained or 
were on the job. I have learned to keep asking questions because you eventually come to 
a realization that either people don’t know or they don’t want to tell you how many or 
how few women there are in their programs. 

HS: Do you care to comment a little bit on the Cal Trans situation? 

MM: Well, it's an interesting one. The situation with Cal Trans is that the federal government 

puts so much money into highways that the Department of Transportation, or Cal Trans in 
California, has really regarded all of its jobs as being at least partially funded by federal 
money. You see that on signs when you're driving down the highway and you see "This 
project is being funded by the California Department of Transportation with State and 
Federal funding." Cal Trans has been reluctant to put women on as its own employees 
working on highways. It's always interesting to look, if you’re on any kind of highway, [ 
for women employees]. 

I used to do this in Nevada too, when Nevada was part of my territory with the Women's 
Bureau. Nevada had women working on their highways as what I call "flaggers." They 
were all doing the flag work, which is the hottest, the driest, the dirtiest, and dustiest, and 
the most dangerous work on highways. 

The head of operating engineers apprenticeship program in Nevada claimed he had no 
trouble recruiting women because the women who were doing flag work on the Nevada 
highways saw the operating engineers on the highway they would say, "How do I get that 
job," pointing to the guy who was sitting on the big rollers. Then they would be referred 
to the Apprenticeship Coordinator. 

The operating engineers had been fairly good in trying to bring women in. But one of the 
problems for women, especially women with children, is that the operating engineers 
require their starting apprentices to go to operating engineer's camp for maybe ten weeks. 
For women in Oakland that's difficult because it’s in Sacramento. Well, what do you do 
with your kids? So it’s always been a barrier for women. 

The camp is a great idea because it does get the women who can get there integrated into 
the whole situation. By the time they come out of that camp— I hate to use this example, 
but it's like the army. Women do get trained because they were there being trained. Now 
they don’t get trained, necessarily, on the highways. And, in many cases, even if they're on 
highway crews with Cal Trans, they will complain about being the last people to get any 
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training on the equipment. We've heard some really wild stories about women being told 
to do things without any training [on the equipment like], "Go down there and get this 
piece of equipment and bring it back," and she's never driven that piece of equipment. 

But usually they’re watching and sometimes they’re getting training behind the backs of 
the head of the crew [from helpful male co-workers]. Women, holding their breaths, have 
done things like that and done it successfully. Some of them have been hurt doing things 
that they were not trained to do. It's a tough field. 

The only reason that there were women on Cal Trans’ highway crews was because there 
was a five-year program within the state of California. The State Personnel Board set up a 
program where they had — and it took a few years of statistics to convince the board that, 
in fact, there were sixteen California state departments that would never hire any women 
into non- traditional jobs because they claimed no women ever applied, no women ever 
passed the test, no women were available. 

[Several women working in and around the California State Personnel Board (CSPB) 
gathered and presented statistics on state departments that were not successful in 
fulfilling their goals in the state affirmative action plan. These women pointed out that 
the departments did not hire women into jobs where they could start at good wages, be 
trained on the job and become proficient at non- traditional jobs. Most of the women in 
these departments were in low-paid clerical positions. The Transportation Department, 
the General Services Department, the Highway patrol, Department of Corrections and the 
Parks and Recreation Department were some of the sixteen departments that had no 
women in non-traditional positions although they all had training programs for a variety 
of jobs.] 


The California State Personnel Board was authorized to set up a special project that they 
could do for five years. And they had done this with people who were disabled and it had 
worked out very well. And actually that program had become a part of the state personnel 
goals. So, they decided to do a women’s program. 


The key thing to that was that the Personnel Board could waive the usual requirements, 
which are that you don’t mention when you are giving the test that everybody has to take 
in order to be put on a list to be called up for a state job. These tests are periodically 
given. Well, women had never paid any attention to these test announcements because 
they knew they couldn’t get on, no matter how good they were. They also didn’t know 
that there was no requirement for any experience although you had to be in good shape 
physically. And you had to have an eighth-grade education, you had to be able to read 
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and write English. So, there were a lot of women in California who needed better jobs at 
better wages who had an eighth grade educations and who felt they were in good shape 
physically. And they accepted people who had been, for example, waitresses. Anybody 
who’s worked in a restaurant knows it’s tough, physical work. And they also accepted 
several other jobs where women could show they could do the job. 

What the [CSPB] was able to do was to put out a notice that there would be a test that 
only women could apply for. It said, "Women only, highway worker." [Laughing] 
"Women only." And there were some men who protested. They first did this first in 
Redding, which was not a very big area. They had 1,600 applications to take that test. 
Twelve hundred women took the test and nine hundred or more passed and were 
qualified. 

So my version of what happened after that was that every time a crew chief came into the 
personnel office and said, "I need a highway worker." And they would say, "Well, do you 
have a woman on your crew?" He’d say, "Well, no. Women can't do this kind of work. 
Women aren’t qualified." Then the personnel worker would reach in a drawer and say, 
"Look here, we have this list and the three top people are women because they had the 
highest scores on this test. Every crew needs at least one woman and if you can use two 
women, we’ll let you hire two women." So women began to be hired. Since there had 
been ah this encouragement, they went on the job -not without men still saying they'd 
never succeed in this job, and ah that. 

Down through the years we have worked with groups of women who took jobs on the 
highway. One memorable story: I had invited the women highway workers we were 
working with to come to my house for dinner one evening. As we were sitting in the 
living room eating our dinners. My husband was there, talking to a very nice woman who 
was from the Santa Rosa area. 

He said to her, "Are you a highway worker? What highway do you work on?" 

She said, "Well, I used to be a highway worker." 

"Oh? But you aren't anymore?" 

"No." 

"Well, why did you leave highway work?" 

"Because a man on my crew said to me one day, ‘If you show up here tomorrow to work, 
I'm going to kill you.’" 

So she didn’t show up the next day for work. My husband completely understood that 
reason for her not showing up and it's a story he's told many times when we've talked to 
people about women in non-traditional jobs. Many of the other threats were veiled 
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threats, but that one was outright. And I’m sure he was bigger than she. And her husband 
was in the telephone business [as a line worker]. He had seen this kind of thing said and a 
lot of dirty tricks done to women who came into the telephone company. The telephone 
company had to recruit women after they lost a huge suit to several departments of the 
federal government. That was very early in the Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
programs that they sued AT&T, which at that time included all the baby Bells. And 
Pacific Telephone knew how much money they had to pay and it was big money in those 
days. It was something like $38 million in addition to hiring and minorities and women 
into traditional as well as non-traditional jobs. 

HS: I have one question about when Cal Trans put the tests out for women. Were you 

involved in helping Cal Trans set that up? Did you make suggestions or meet with 
them? 

MM: Not at that point because they had a very active women's caucus within the Personnel 
Board. I did know them. They had come to the California Apprenticeship Council 
meetings and they had also come to the Tradeswomen's women’s trades conference at 
Laney College. [I learned from them, especially through the reports they published later 
on what kinds of jobs were held in each department by State Civil Service workers. These 
were detailed reports giving the statistics on how many jobs were in each job 
classification and what percent were held by women. From these reports you could gauge 
whether the errant department was making any progress. This information was valuable 
when applied to county and city jobs as well as state jobs.] 

HS: So they were part of your network? 

MM: They were part of our network, right. Because of this five-year program, there were 

women designated in each of those [16] state departments— usually out of their personnel 
departments— to help get women into non-traditional jobs. These women formed an 
organization and they helped each other. We have some very interesting statistics from 
those days. 

HS: What years was this five-year plan? 

MM: It might have been 1985 to 1990. They had some women working for the State Personnel 

Board. 


[End of Tape 10 - Side 19 (A)] 
[Begin Tape 10 - Side 20 (B)] 
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MM: There were these very interested women working for the State Personnel Board who were 
charged with keeping track of the statistics, working with the departments, helping them 
put infonnational materials out. And, of course, in the personnel business, there are 
significant numbers of women. It is annoying to them if they can't get women into a 
variety of positions because they knew that women are interested. 

HS: I was going to ask you a little bit about the house that you donated to the San 

Francisco Foundation. 

MM: Well, Sue Doro had been Executive Director of Tradeswomen and then she went to work 
for Women in Apprenticeship. She had called me when I was at the Women's Bureau, 
There was a class of women who had been taking a pre-apprenticeship program with the 
cement masons. A pre-apprenticeship program is marvelous because you've got a variety 
of men and women working together and they're being taught by the apprenticeship 
program. In the apprenticeship program is getting acquainted with them, which is a 
necessary thing because they then begin to look at them as real people. And that’s what 
we need to get into is not that you’re a different color or you're a different sex, it’s that 
you are interested in getting the training, getting the job, working, and getting a fair deal. 
That was what we were always trying to get. 

As this class graduated, they were ready to go into apprenticeships and there were 
contractors who were ready to hire them, but these women — and it may have been true of 
the men, too — the women didn’t have their own tools. They didn’t have steel-toed boots 
of whatever you needed. They didn’t have clothing and equipment that they needed. And 
what Sue had called me about was did I know anybody who would volunteer to buy those 
materials so that they could go the next day. That's literally how fast a lot of these jobs 
are set up— four o’clock one afternoon a subcontractor will call an apprenticeship program 
and say, "Okay, I've got an opening for an apprentice tomorrow morning at 6:30." Well, 
you've got to have your transportation, you've got to have your clothes, you’ve got to 
have your childcare, and all those things ready to go. And you’ve got to have your tools 
and your clothing and be ready to go on the job. Some of these women were ready to go 
on the job except they didn’t have the tools and clothing that they needed. 

So, some years ago, maybe five years ago I had a house in Berkeley [the one I moved out 
of when I married Joe] that I had had for quite a while. It could sell at a different price 
that what I had paid for it. I realized I would have a big capital gains tax on it. I thought 
to myself, "I don’t object to this money going to the government, but what are the chances 
that the money that goes into the capital gains tax will come out the other side of the 
government and go back to these women who need help getting on the job?" So I started 
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studying up on how to do that [use the house to help those women]. Ultimately, it was to 
put the money into a community foundation. And the San Francisco Foundation has a 
system of what they call "donor-advised funds.” I was not interested in giving my house 
to the San Francisco Foundation and having them take the money and putting it into 
projects where they are paying well-educated, well-trained people to work on projects but 
who don’t have the immediate interests of getting women into the trades. 

So, I went to the San Francisco Foundation and asked them about a donor-advised fund 
and told me, yes, I could give them the house and they would sell it and they would put 
the money into a donor-advised fund. I could tell them what kinds of things I wanted this 
money to be spent on - and I did that. 

One of the things that some of the money has gone for was one of the projects that was 
funded by Alameda County PIC at the Fremont Regional Occupational Program (ROP). 
That program had a group of women who were training for non-traditional jobs, but, 
which is frequently the case with women, they aren't in the best shape physically. They 
needed physical fitness training and they wanted to send them to the Nautilus program. 
They needed something like $4,000 for the number of women they had. So I asked the 
San Francisco Foundation to okay a grant to this ROP to be used for physical fitness for 
the women who were in that program. That worked. 

It was more difficult to do when we got the stage where individual women were going 
into apprenticeship programs and we needed to have a particular name put on the check, 
but I think you can do that for a minor amount of money— say $200 or $300. Women can't 
go on the job as apprentices until they have paid the union initiation fee or union dues; 
and that’s another thing that this money could go for. For some women we were able to 
do that. 

What we’ll probably be doing with some of the money is starting a newsletter that will 
bring up to date what women are doing around the immediate Bay Area, from San Jose to 
San Francisco to Oakland to Richmond and Vallejo. Kind of brings things up to date on a 
month to month basis. It’s something that Tradeswomen used to do but does not have the 
money to do that now. And it was called “Trade Tracks” at one point and written by Sue 
Doro. Probably Sue will be doing this newsletter since she has had carpal tunnel 
syndrome and has had to leave the Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs. But 
she can talk into a computer so she’s going to be taking that training. We hope that will 
be a way for tradeswomen keeping in touch with each other. 

HS: That's really great. When did the house get sold? It sounds like this is fairly recent. 
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MM: It was about five years ago, while I was still working at the Department of Labor. It's been 
a struggle because of the timing of getting money to a nonprofit organization and getting 
it paid out to people that they know. It can't just be paid to someone that I recommend 
because that's not acceptable as far as the IRS is concerned. It has to be a bona fide 
nonprofit organization that the San Francisco Foundation can work with. The newsletter 
will be done by a grant to a nonprofit organization, probably a YWCA. 

HS: Okay. At this point, I thought maybe you might want to make some kind of wide 

statement, what it all meant? 

MM: [Laughing] 

HS: I mean, you've done a lot along these lines, but is there something that you care to 

add? 

MM: I was fortunate because working for the Women's Bureau, the biggest asset I had was that 
I could listen to the stories of women and sympathize with them. They knew from the 
beginning that there was not anything I could really do about it. I didn’t represent the law, 
I didn’t represent the agencies that were supposed to be doing this and my agency did not 
give away significant amounts of money. But just the fact that somebody listened was a 
huge relief to women. 

Because they were aware that if you’re talking to a lawyer and the lawyer doesn’t know 
anything what you are talking about or it looks too difficult, he’ll stop listening. And, 
unless it’s an organization list Equal Rights Advocates, which is in the habit of listening 
to women and actually has an advice line you can call up and ask them about issues. I've 
always been a great supporter with my own money of Equal Rights Advocates because of 
the fact that they will work with women and they have done that and advise them. And 
they've written letters to companies saying, "You should be taking this case to heart 
because if this woman files a court suit against you or against the union— if the union is 
not protecting her interests— if s going to be much more expensive than it is to simply 
work out the problem." 

One of the companies, that I knew, where this resolved the problem with a letter from 
Equal Rights Advocate, was a company’s general counsel was a minority woman and she 
took the hint. She may not have known anything about this but she found out and the case 
was resolved. 

That's a case in which the woman I originally referred to the Equal Rights Advocates 
called me back and said, "Thank you." Usually I don’t hear about it for years. [Laughing] 
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I’ll meet a woman someplace else in California and she’ll say, "Oh, I talked to you on the 
phone and you gave me this wonderful advice and everything has just been wonderful 
since then." I'm always very surprised. The woman didn’t have time to call me back later 
on or didn’t think about it. And you never knew whether you’ve had done anything for 
anybody. 

But that's one of the reasons that the statistics about the numbers of women who are 
apprentices is very interesting to me. That we moved from two-tenths of 1 percent of 
35,000 [registered apprentices] to 1 1.4 percent of 48,000. And that’s a significant number 
of women, whatever field they're being in, who are getting training and presumably are 
getting more money because they're being trained and are getting better benefits. That's a 
tremendous sense of satisfaction for me. 

HS: That's great. I wondered if we might just tag on the end the names of a couple of 

people who might at some point be interviewed. Obviously, Sue Doro is one. 

MM: Molly Martin. People should know about Molly Martin's book. Do you think people kn ow 
about the book Molly Martin has edited about personal interviews with a signification 
number of women in the trades? [Molly Martin, ed. Hard-Hatted Women: Stories of 
Struggle and Success in the Trades. Seattle: Seal Press, 1988.] 

HS: I would that they do, it’s out there. 

MM: Well, they should look it up because it’s been reissued, so it should be available in 

paperback in the bookstores. 

HS: That's about ten years after the original? 

MM: Yes, I think so. There are a lot of stories about a variety of women in a variety of trades 

who came to it in different ways and had different experiences. It's well worth knowing 
about. The fact that Tradeswomen has a magazine, it should be in every library. 
Tradeswomen is available at Post Office Box 2622 in Berkeley. California, 94702. 
{Information on how to order Tradeswomen is available at www.tradeswomen.org . You 
can also mail Molly Martin at 386 Richland, Apt B, San Francisco, CA 94110.] I happen 
to have a copy of the Tradeswomen magazine right in front of me. I get it and I read it. 

I'm a member of Tradeswomen and I contribute to the organization. I’d like to see a lot of 
other women do that. 

HS: Besides Molly and Sue, are there any other key individuals you think are important 

to interview? 
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MM: I think Mary Gaddis would be a very interesting person to interview. She is a steam litter. 
During the week she lives in the San Jose area because that's where she took her 
apprenticeship. She has some wonderful old stories to tell. Some that have reddened the 
faces of some Apprenticeship Coordinators. She really has been very supportive of women. 

Mary and two other women started an organization called Women Empowering Women. 

The short initials are WE Women. They have had a lot of experience training women on 
weekends in summer camp kinds of situations. It's a wonderful experience for women. Judy 
Cayot is her partner who lives in Albany, so weekends Mary's in Albany, right next to 
Berkeley and El Cerrito. Judy has been very active in WE Women. She ran WE Women at 
various times. 

Lynn Shaw is in Long Beach. Maybe you can have somebody interview her in Long Beach 
because she has been a real live wire. I think she did her master's degree on women 
electricians. She is an electrician. Although she lives in Long Beach, if she's having trouble 
earning money, she goes back to San Bernardino and works out of the electrical union there. 
Women electricians are very well organized in Los Angeles and they've done some 
wonderful videotapes of women, including [a tape on] reputedly the first African-American 
woman to complete her electrician apprenticeship in Los Angeles. They did a whole 
videotape about her and it’s wonderful. That woman has now married and is currently in the 
San Jose area, I believe. So maybe we’ll be seeing her in conjunction with our newsletter that 
we hope to do relating to women around the Bay Area. 

There are a lot of other women whom I’ll think of. Susie Suafai was very instrumental in 
Women in Apprenticeship. I believe she's working in Oakland out of an organization that's 
trying to help women get into the trades. Richie Gore came after her. Both of them, at 
different times, went to work for the Division of Apprenticeship Standards, so, I hate to put 
it this way but, “they know where a lot of bodies are buried.” [Laughing] They know that 
when you have somebody who can do statistics in the Division of Apprenticeship Standards 
you have a lot of information available about where women are as apprentices. 

We've been lucky down through the years. Marianna Mihills was an early person who 
worked for the Division of Research and Statistics and started putting the statistics on the 
computer. Unfortunately, she was killed in an automobile accident just within the last year or 
two, or she would have had lots of interesting things to say about her work with the Division 
of Apprenticeship Standards. 

Another person is Virginia Gee, who was one of the first women Commissioners in the 
California Apprenticeship Council. She was a wonderful help. At that time, she was 
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working for Stanford University in the personnel department and got a number of women 
into non- traditional jobs at Stanford. So, there are just a whole lot of women in this area 
who at one time or another had worked on getting women into the trades. I'll probably 
think of a hundred more. 

HS: Well, this is a good start; and it's very much appreciated. 

MM: They're all still available in this area, except for Lynn Shaw, who is in Long Beach. But 
she would come up here to be interviewed. 

HS: She would? 

MM: She frequently comes up - she's very fond of San Francisco and would come to be 
interviewed. 

HS: Whoever listens to this will appreciate this additional information, whether an 

interview comes from the Labor Archives or from another researcher, because the 
people are still around. I mean, they're relatively younger people, aren't they? In 
their forties and fifties, for the most part. 

MM: Yes. Women are ageless, so - [Laughing] - we don't have to worry about that. But they are 
still alive, most of them. Marianna Mihills was retired, she probably was in her mid- 
seventies by then. I had expected to see her a year or two ago at a meeting, they had her 
name on the program, so I asked about her. These were some church women who were 
meeting and they were devastated that she had just been killed in this automobile 
accident. So everybody watch out. 

If people want to know more, they're certainly free to call me. My name is in the phone 
book, probably under Joseph Mixer, on Bonnie Lane in Berkeley. So anybody can call 
me. And tradeswomen do, from time to time, call me, asking for assistance or even to 
listen to their problems. I'm always glad to do that. 

HS: Thank you. It's much appreciated, putting up with us for all this time. 

MM: My pleasure. I've enjoyed doing it. 

HS: Okay, good. Madeline, would Joe Hogan be a good interview subject, too? 
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MM: Right. He's the retired Regional Director of the Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs and he's got a lot of background on getting minorities and women onto federal 
construction contracts. 

HS: Where does he live? 

MM: He lives in Moraga. He does a lot of vacationing now that he's retired, but he's also very 
interested in this field and has a lot of techniques that were very valuable in the Oakland 
Federal Office Building. 

HS: Okay, thanks. 


[End of Tape 10 - Side 20 (B)] 
[End of Interview Series] 
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